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Dresser’s “ Japan.” 

te. LE author of this 
lize interesting and in- 
structive beok* 
apologises for 
having added 
another to the 
considerable list 
of books about 
Japan, on ‘the 





a * specialist,” 
and being an 
ornamentist by 
profession, ‘went 
to Japan to ob- 
serve what ‘an 
ordinary visitor 
would pass un- 
noticed. His book 
needed no apology, 
and though he is 
not the only specialist who has produced a 
book.on Japanese ornament, he takes a wider 
and more critical view of the subject than 
any other such book we have seen gives us; 
he ‘took special means to procure a number of 
reliable illustrations, engeging the best native 
photographer he could-find to take views and 
architectural details of buildings, and the best 
ornamentist.in Kioto to make coloured drawings 
of temple decorations; and, which gives the 
particular value to his book, he has bestowed a 
degree of attention to Japanese architecture 
which we have not met with in the works of 
previous writers, who have usually been entirely 
taken up with the ornamental details and animal 
paintings of Japanese art. 

Like other visitors to Japan, Dr. Dresser 
appears to have been a little carried away by 
the novelty and ingenuity of the art among 
which he found ‘himself, and to have attributed 
ander this infivence a rather greater degree of 
importance ard interest to Japanese architec- 
ture than the illustrations he gives would bear 
out, or than we should be at all disposed to 
accept as probable. Dr. Dresser tells us that 
in reality the public here at present know 
nothing, and even architects very little, of 
Japanese architecture ; and that coloured illus- 
trations, which he was unable to furnish, would 
have been necessary to enable his readers to 
realise at all the beauty of detail which 
fascinated him so much. Both these statements 
we can readily accept, but we must take with 
reserve the statement that Japan “has had a 
great architectural history.’ We can hardly 
ee how such an ‘expression can be used in 
regard to a people whose architecture is almost 
entirely a wooden one, of a charmingly piquant, 
ingenious, and picturesque, but also a very 
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flimsy and perishable type. That the history 
of many of the leading forms used in Japanese 
architecture must go a long way back is true 
enough, but if the country had ever had any- 
thing that could be called a great architecture 
there would be the remains of it. There is 
this peculiar kind of historic interest about it, 
however, which we do not see that our author 
quite appreciates, namely, that it seems almost 
like the traditional preservation in their origiral 
wooden form of many of the characteristic 
details of the stone architecture of India, which 
were obviously imitations of wooden forms in 
stone. The Japanese would seem to have had 
in their architecture the same kind of per- 
petnal conservatism which has characterised 
China in almost everything; so that we have 
new before us, in these elaborate wooden 
bracketed buildings, of which Dr. Dresser has 
procured some good illustrations, the type of 
wooden building from which the Indian stone 
buildings originally were derived, still preserved 
by Japanese tradition. Either this is the case, 
or, on the other hand, it may be that the 
Japanese re-trauslated inte wood the Indian 
stone architecture; in which case Japanese 
architecture must be regarded as a kind of 
painted flyleaf blown from the vast volume of 
Indian architecture. That the two are closely 
connected no one can doubt, as far ai least as 
regards many of their detaiis. 

As to the general character of Japanese 
structures, dwellings especially, which is really 
rather that of roofs supported on props than of 
“buildings” in the true meaning of the word, 
Dr. Dresser finds the origin of this in the style 
of erection still represented in the temple 
erected by the people called Ainos in the 
northern island, Yesso. This very rude form 
of temple, of which he gives a sketch, consists 
of a heavy and clumsy-looking thatched roof 
supported on three rows of poles, at the two 
ends and across the middle, representing, in 
fact, the very rudest idea of columnar architec- 
ture. If the same general design were deco- 
rated with the rich details usually found on 
Japanese temples, and the spaces between the 
columns filled in ‘with wooden panels, the 
general idea of a Japanese temple would be 
realised. The explanation is a not improbable 
one, and is only a repetition of the process 
seen in other styles, of the growth of an elabo- 
rate architecture from a primitive simple struc- 
ture, the main forms and arrangement of which 
are retained. In his expressions in regard to the 
architectural merit of even the finest of these 
buildings as they stand, our author is, we think, 
somewhat carried away by the influence of 
Japanese air and Japanese surroundings. It 
may be possible that the same effect would be 
produced on others, and that an architect who 
went out to Japan in the spirit of Balaam, to 
curse the architecture of the people, would bless 
it altogether. To speak seriously, we quite 





‘| wnderstand the fact on which Dr. Dresser so 





much insists, that the brilliant and effective 
colouring is a great part of the value of 
Japanese temple architecture, aud that this 
cannot be well realised to the mind’s eye by 
any verbal description. But no colouring can 
alter the fact that the Japanese architecture, 
the very examples which are shown in Dr. 
Dresser’s illustrations as the finest speci- 
mens, partake largely of what is an essen- 
tially barbaric element, viz., the attempt 
to produce effect by profusion of detail rather 
than by thoughtful design directed to the true 
expression of the construction. In one or two 
more considerate moments the author himself 
admits this, and observes, for instance, that in 
some cases the system of bracketing “is carried 
to an extent which seems altogether extrava- 
gant.” It certainly is; and this is nota charac- 
teristic of really intellectual or well-considered 
architecture ; and when the author gets into his 
enthusiastic mood again, and says tbat “no one 
can look upon either the temples of Shiva or of 
Nikké without feeling that the architect of 
these glorious buildings understood perfectly 
the principles both of construction and of 
beauty’; when he elsewhere comments upon 
the admirable sense of ‘“ proportion” in 
Japanese architecture ; and when we compare 
these laudations with the view of one of the 
principal gateways of the temple enclosure at 


| Nikké, we feel that the author’s enthusiastic 


spirit has entirely run away with his critical 
spirit. The elaboration of the thing is astonish- 
ing, and may well look much more so when 
covered with colour; but, to talk of “ propor- 
tion’ or of “principle” in reference to such 
a design as this, a mass of ponderous and un- 
necessary roofing and bracketing all huddled 
together in a heap on the top of a substructure 
which it seems entirely to crush, is really a 
misuse of words. The very quality which, 
more than any other, distinguished civilised 
from uncivilised architecture is the power of 
choice, of selection, of what we may call 
reticence, which is exemplified in such archi- 
tecture as that of the Greeks and the earlier 
Medieval builders. To give the same praise to 
design such as that from Nikké, to which we 
have referred, is really to forget, in admiration 
at the barbaric profusion of the detail, the 
qualities which are needed to raise architecture 
to the rank of an intellectual art. The manner 
of using and applying ornament in Japanese 
architecture is as much at variance with the 
conditions of intellectually true architectural 
expression as is the thoughtless profusion 
of its application. What could be more 
absurd, more contrary to the whole meaning 
of ornament as applied to architecture, than 
to sculpture conventional water all over a 
wooden column? The author seems himself 
to have some difficulty in swallowing this 
water, and makes an attempt to defend it 
by observing that the Greeks used the wave- 
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Yes; but not on columns and architraves. A 
remark which is made about the use of diapers 
on beams and other horizontal members of 
architecture is so extraordinary as to lead us to 
doubt whether Dr. Dresser is not too much 
prejudiced (temporarily only, perhaps) in favour 
of Japanese art for us to accept his evidence 
as to facts without making considerable allow- 
ance for an apparently very strong bias. He 
says ‘‘we never enrich beams and joists by 
small, repeating, geometrical patterns, but the 
Japanese do.” In this respect they are wrong, 
and European artists are right. That is not the 
proper way to give expression to constructional 
lines or features. But Dr. Dresser adds, “in no 
case have I seen a diaper pattern so placed on 
a beam that it was broken by the angle, or 
so that one, two, or more repeats of the pattern 
did not exactly fit on each side of the timber 
figured.” If we are to accept this as a state- 
ment of the characteristics of the Japanese 
method of applying ornament in such cases, all 
that can be said is that almost the whole of the 
Japanese work sent to England, including most 
of the specimens in the South Kensington 
Museum, must have been deliberately selected 
so as to take us all in, and convey to our minds 
® notion entirely at variance with the truth. 
One of the most marked characteristics of 
Japanese ornament as represented there and in 
other collections is the habit of applying orna- 
ment to objects without the slightest reference 
to their shape or bounding lines, insomuch that 
it is as common a thing as possible to find one half 
of a leaf on one face of a rail or a box, and the 
other half doubled over on to the other face : it is 
done, in fact, so constantly as to lead to the 
idea that the Japanese have a perverse wish to 
throw ornament on to an object as if it had 
only got there by accident, and had never been 
intended for its position. 

There are some special points mentioned in 
regard to Japanese construction which are 
worth attention. One is, in reference to the 
means taken to secure pagodas against being 
overthrown by earthquake, which have not been 
described before, and which is very interesting, 
whether it be the regular way of constructing 
them or whether it is only a special case. We 
will quote the author’s words :— 

‘When I first ascended a pagoda I was struck 
with the amount of timber employed in its con- 
struction; and I could not help feeling that 
the material here wasted was even absurdly 
excessive. But what offended my feelings was 
the presence of an enormous log of wood, in the 
centre of the structure, which ascended from its 
base to its apex. At the top this mass of timber 
was nearly 2 ft. in diameter, and lower down a 
log equally large was bolted to each side of the 
central mass. J was so surprised with this 
waste of timber that I called the attention of 
my good friend Sakata to the matter, and 
especially denounced the use of the centre 
block. To my astonishment, he told me that 
the structure must be strong to support the 
vast central mass. In my ignorance I replied 
that the centre part was not supported by the 
sides, but on reaching the top I found this 
monstrous central mass suspended, like a clapper 
of a bell; and when I had descended I could, by 
lying on the ground, see that there was an inch 
of space intervening between it and the earth 
which formed the floor of the pagoda.” 

The pagodas thus formed, with a hanging 
weight inside to keep their balance, have in 
some cases withstood the earthquakes of 700 
years. The method is certainly very charac- 
teristic of that peculiar cleverness, rather than 
genius, which is the distinguishing quality of 
the Japanese. 

The treatment of walls by the Japanese, in 
the comparatively rare instances in which 
these are built of stone, is characteristic. 
They are always built with a batter, as the 
only means of giving them anything like 
tolerable security against the effects of earth- 
quakes ; and in the case of a water-tank at 
Shiba, of which Dr. Dresser gives an iliustra- 
tion, the monolith granite columns which sup- 
port the tank and its roof or shelter all et 
inwards to a considerable extent. Certain 
walls have a character and meaning of their 
Own ; walls which surround land which is in the 
occupation of any one of royal blood are yellow 
in tone, with five horizontal white lines divid- 
ing them into bands, looking like the joints 
of a system of horizontal rustication. It is 
common to cover walls along their whole 
Jength with a roof to keep off 
and in a like careful foal eas 
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are cased with metal. But in the ordinary 
dwelling there is hardly anything usually like 
what we call a wall. Rooms are divided from 
each other by a series of light, carefully-made 
panels, most of which can be slid backwards 
and forwards over each other at pleasure. 
One of the author's first experiences was that 
just after he and his party were in bed (which 
appears to have meant an endeavour to arrange 
themselves under, upon, or between 4 series 
of little mattresses) a young woman entered 
through a corner panel to get something from 
a cupboard in the room: you can never tell, 
he observes, when or where any one may enter 
a room in a Japanese house, the wall is all a 
series of doors and a person coming in enters 
at the most convenient point. This is quite 
in keeping with various other habitudes of a 
country where everything seems to be done 
in the contrary way from that practised by 
the rest of the world, where carpenters plane 
wood by drawing the plane towards them in- 
stead of pushing it from them ; and similar 
eccentricities appear to meet the visitor at 
every turn. 

Concerning the general excellence of work- 
manship which characterises Japanese pro- 
duction, and also the habit of elaborately deco- 
rating portions of objects which are not seen 
unless specially looked for, Dr. Dresser has one 
or two interesting suggestions to make. One 
cause of the ambition after perfect execution 
he thinks is to be found in the constant presence 
among the people of a being who is still, except 
to very advanced and rationalistic Japanese, 
almost in the place of a god; namely, the 
Mikado. Part of the mystery hanging over 
this hereditary deity, as he may be called, is 
now being dissipated, and Dr. Dresser was even 
admitted to an interview for the purpose of 
exchanging addresses with him. But the 
Mikado has long been regarded as the god 
incarnate of the Shinto Church, and a being too 
sacred for human eyes to rest upon; and in 
every house is a little raised dais cut off from 
the rest of the room, on which the Mikado, if 
ever he came to the house, would sit. This is, 
in fact, an altar to a god who may visit the 
place in person at any time; and becomes a 
little centre for offerings of beautiful things, 
and for the exercise of art in decorating it ; and 
the existence of such a centre in every house 
probably would not be without its effect on the 
artistic culture of the people. The liking for 
ornament in odd places, as on the bottom of a 
teapot or tray, Dr. Dresser ascribes to that 
pleasure in ingenious surprises which is a 
common quality in mankind, but which seems 
peculiarly developed in Japan. They seem to 
have a feeling that whatever is worn or used 
should, even though appearing simple and un- 
pretending, be worthy of most minute examina- 
tion. Thus, says the author “a walking-stick 
which Mr. Yeno, the late Japanese minister to 
England, kindly gave me, appears at first sight 
to be a mere rude hedge-stick; but upon close 
examination it is seen to have most exquisitely- 
cut metal insects creeping over it,—some being 
half buried in the bark, some crawling out of the 
little holes, and some running along the surface.” 
This is very pretty and piquant, and no doubt 
this feeling of making everything worth minute 
examination is one of the most fertile induce- 
ments to the production of highly artistic 
work, 

There is one feeling which the Japanese 
seem to have highly developed, and which 
we, in our popular taste, seem to be pecn- 
liarly and deplorably destitute of,—the im- 
portance attached to the work, the design 
rather than the material. In metal work, as 
our author observes, iron, zinc, bismuth, gold, 
silver, and copper, are all of indifferent value 
to them, being only so many different substances 
capable of being artistically treated each in its 
proper manner. We know how it is with us. 
Some interesting illustrations are given of the 
large ornamental nail-heads, some of them of 
beautiful design, which are inserted, it appears, 
solely as ornament, for the sake of the heads. 
Some of them might furnish suggestions 
( greatly needed) for the artistic treatment of 
rivets and bolts in engineering work. 

One of the most interesting bits in Dr. 
Dresser’s book is his account of an evening 
when he was asked to meet some of the leading 
artists of Japan, and see them execute sketches, 
which several of them did in succession in the 
presence of the visitors. We may quote the 





description of one of the sketches, and its 
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oie oh ed ee 
The subject was a flying 


method of execution. 
duck :— 

‘‘A brush of considerable breadth was 3; 
in water and drawn between the fin va oP - 
artist till nearly dry. It was then dipped in 
thin wash of Indian ink, the central portion of 
the brush being bent outwards, so that the hairs of 
the brush assumed a crescent form. The convex or 
centre portion was now hastily dipped into dar; 
Indian ink, and the brush was allowed to straighten 
itself. Two or three hairs were now separated from 
one side and dipped into dark ink, but these re. 
mained doles. from the other part of the brush 
By a dexterous movement the artist produced with 
one stroke the shaded body of the duck and ay 
outline, the few separate hairs making the latter 
while the shading resulted from the darker ink of 
the centre not having fully spread to the sides oj 
the brush. A bill is now drawn, then feet, then 
tail feathers. An eye is added, then follows a neck 
legs, and a few finishing touches, when an admirabie 
sketch of a flying duck is before us,” 

After this another gentleman proceeded to 
draw what was supposed to be a sea-piece, but 
just as they were expecting him to add the fish 
in the waves, he finished with a few dots and 
dashes, and the drawing became a procession 
of white rats, the lines of whose heads and 
backs were formed by the limit where the 
wave-like shading stopped. This is another 
characteristic example of that curious inversion 
of the usual habits of mankind which seems 
to pervade Japanese life: artists of other 
nations draw an object and then add a back- 
ground; the Japanese draw the background 
first and leave the outline. Remarkable as 
is the skill of manipulation described above, it 
is possible to make too much of this sort of 
work. It is a kind of art in which leng practice 
may produce a dexterity which seems extra- 
ordinagy, but which, after all, is rather a matter 
of a quick eye and sleight of hand than of 
artistic production in the intellectual sense; 
and the frequent repetition of the same animals 
in nearly the same attitudes in Japanese paint- 
ings tends to support this view. It is a curious 
example of the partial drawing powers of the 
Japanese, highly practised in one direction, 
limited in another, that Dr. Dresser mentions 
that, having engaged one of the best decorative 
artists of Japan to make drawings of the deco- 
rative details of the temples for him, a par- 
ticular rather complicated bracket was sent to 
him in the form of a medel instead of a sketch, 
the explanation being that the artist had not 
sufficient knowledge of perspective to make a 
sketch of it, so had made a model instead; so that 
a draughtsman who could probably have drawn 
a foreshortened figure of a crane or a duck 
readily enough, was “floored” by a complica- 
tion of artificial lines and surfaces at right 
angles to each other. Dr. Dresser’s remarks 
on the universal use of the brush, and not the 
pencil, for drawing in Japan, and the freedom 
of style resulting therefrom, are worth atten- 
tion; but he must not undervalue the training 
in form which the use of the hard precise lines 
of pen or pencil is calculated to give. 

Some of the lights thrown on the character 
and social feelings of the Japanese are interest 
ing, and also throw out strange contrasts. 
Their kindness to animals, especially of the 
smaller and feebler sort, is a very pleasant 
trait. A Japanese child, we are assured, will 
play with a butterfly, but will not harm it, and 
the birds show no fear of a people who never 
hurt them. On the other hand, a Japanese 
dinner-party will cut slices from a living fish 
which looks at them from its dish as they eat 
it. The curious indifference of both eee ng 
Japan about bathing or going to the bath ed 
out any clothing, in the presence of any num r 
of spectators, is alluded to by the whe, 
it is by most visitors; curious on the part na 
people who are habitually very fully — 
and who do not appear to strip themse 2 
publicly on any other occasions. But we — 
the deduction the author draws as to the — 
morals of the people. An English lady, W 
wrote a clever book on Japan & little while -™ 
with special reference to the social rather t “ : 
the artistic side of the subject, recorded of 
opinion, if we recollect rightly, that the or ul 
morality, as we understand the word, et sis 
existence in Japan. We take it, the te 
only one of the eccentricities and cont! ae 
tions of Japanese life, an* that no partic i. 
deduction can be drawn from it. Another aa 
very agreeable trait of Japanese een ah 
the author mentions, and which is connec hich 
the appreciation of art, is the respect 1” phar 
according to his observation, the genuine 
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| believes, brings a man no position in Japan. A | 
prince will spend hours in conversation with a 

skilled workman, and will receive him respect- 

fully at his residence, but the richest merchant 

will be beneath his notice. If this be true, 

Japan certainly, in one sense, is a very advanced 

country. 

The author mentions that his book has had 
to be brought out during a serious illness, and 
chiefly by the assistance of his family. This 
may account for one or two oversights; the 
letter from the late Mr. Okubo, the Minister of 
the Interior in Japan, in regard to contributions 
representing English industries that were sent 
over through Dr. Dresser, is printed twice over 
in two different portions of the book. But the 
volume is full of interesting information, and 
the copious and excellent illustrations render it 
in another sense a very useful and ornamental 
addition to an artistic library. 








SHAFTESBURY’S “ CHARACTERISTICS” 
OF EPHESUS AND ARCHITECTURE. 


IN our recent observations on the late publi- 
cation of ‘Ionian Antiquities” by the Society 
of Dilettanti, we purposely reserved any notice 
of one marked peculiarity of the templar archi- 
tecture on the eastern coast of the Agean; 
this is the affection, among the Ionian Greeks, 
for the elevation of the naos or cella and its 
peristyle upon a platform of numerous steps. 
The temple at Priene, it is true, conforms very 
strictly to the western usage; like the Par- 
thenon and like the Erechtheum at Athens, it has 
only two steps below the proper stylobate. In 
this respect it departs from that agreement 
with the great Ephesian temple, which is so 
marked in the design of the bases and sub- 
bases. The general platform of the temple at 
Teos was ascended by five steps, and additional 
dignity was sought to be given to the eastern 
and principal front by ascent from a lower level 
by seven more. The peristyle of the Smin- 
theum surmounts a uniform system of ten 
steps on all sides,—a solid basement which was 
maintained by a peculiarly firm foundation of 
clamped masonry. In both these cases the 
bases of the columns were set so far back as to 
allow the stylobate to tell with the effect of an 
additional step, and the spreading basement 
harmonised at Teos with the open spacing of 
the columns, and at the Smintheum still more 
expressively with the unusual breadth conceded 
to the ambulatory. The plinths of the Priene 
column are set all but flush with the edge of 
the step. 

The feature of a broad and spreading base- 
ment, then, is as decided in these two temples 
of Ionia as in the temple of the great goddess 
Artemis at Ephesus, though there it appears on 
a vaster scale and more magnificently designed. 
Callimachus, in his Hymn to the Ephesian 
goddess, refers especially to a broad base- 
ment (themethlon), that was built around the 
statue, of which the original dedication was 
ascribed to the Amazons. It was by the 
suggestion of this passage, combined with the 
observation that the large all-round dimensions 
given by Pliny were inconsistent with a com- 
mensurate octastyle front, as avouched by 
Vitruvius, and with an interval for the columns 
which were among the first discoveries reported 
by Mr. Wood, that the conclusion was antici- 
pated which the progress of excavation was 
destined to confirm, that the temple proper, 
with its immediate steps, was elevated upon a 
broad platform, giving a wide margin all round, 
and ascended by its own system of steps. The 
argument will be found at length in the Builder 
for February 10th and 17th, 1872, with the 
conjectural plan, which may be compared with 
that of Mr. Wood in the number for July 25th, 
1874. These dates, we cannot but interpose, 
remind of the rapid flight of time; they 
remind,—they warn us also,—that the excava- 
tion is still incomplete, and that though the 
funds which are required for its effective 
prosecution are as likely to be obtainable here- 
after as at present, the main conditions for 
such prosecution, apart from which any 
affluence of funds will be nugatory, are the 
zeal and energy and knowledge of an individual, 
—of the discoverer himself,—who happily is 
still in full force, but who can no more than 
the rest of us last for ever. 

The recurrence of this topic of the “ broad 
basement” of the Ephesian temple is an invita- 
tion to supplement some remarks on architec- 


which will be found in the article, “ Revision 
(architecturally) Revised,’ in the Builder of 
llth June, 1881. We were there only con- 
cerned with giving an accurate interpretation 
of “ the chief corner stone”’ as a normal founda- 
tion stone, and to be distinguished from the 
“head stone of the angle,’’—the acroterion of 
Matthew xxi. 42. 

But the passage has a further interest from 
the point of view of architectural history. The 
observation of this is due to Anthony, Earl of 
Shaftesbury. The third Earl of Shaftesbury 
was one of those writers whose influence upon 
the world is astonishingly wide and deep, 
whether we consider how little they wrote, how 
absolutely what can be called the popularity 
of their writings, if ever popular they can be 
said to have been, has gone by; these are 
frequently writers, and Shaftesbury is no excep- 
tion, whose style is occasionally careless, and, 
though seldom obscure, at times somewhat per- 
plexingly desultory and disconnected ; but there 
is ever originality at the basis, and this secures 
for them not only their primary influence but 
continued vitality and important reaction on the 
minds of important students. No slight matter 
this, thongh any such continued interest is 
missed too often by the historians of mind and 
morals, who, after bestowing upon them a 
chapter, a page, or a paragraph, think they have 
done enough, and unceremoniously write them 
off as exhausted and superseded once for all. 
The grandson of the first earl, who was at once 
the Architophel of Dryden and the friend of a 
high-minded and consistent patriot like John 
Locke,—the great-grandfather of the present 
earl, who is the object of such well-deserved 
and uniform regard and respect ; Anthony, the 
third Earl of Shaftesbury, stands in scarcely 
less contrast to one than the other. The side 
of his character which interests us here,—it 
is not that which has had least justice done to 
it by biographers and historians,—is his interest 
in the fine arts and in the theory of beauty 
especially as allied to the faculty of appreciating 
moral character and ethical distinctions. It was 
in his pursuit of this theme that he originated 
the phrase of the Moral Sense, which Adam 
Smith only used cautiously as a neologism, but 
which now seems to be absolutely indispensable 
for the conduct of any discussion as to the 
expression of sentiment by any art whatever 
that pretends to go beyond the commorplace 
and the superficial. 

We seem to be wandering somewhat wide of 
Ephesus, but divergence from the high road 
may easily become habitual with those who 
take the hand of Shaftesbury; the very passage 
which we are interested in is introduced by a 
repudiation of “ordinary exactness and regu- 
larity,’’~—by an assertion of “ the greater privi- 
leges by way of variation, interruption and 
digression allowed to us writers of miscellany, 
and especially to such as are commentators 
upon otherauthors.” But, not to ramble further, 
the immediate point in question is this :— 
Shaftesbury, in one of the interesting notes to 
his “‘ Miscellaneous Recollections,” in the small 
volumes of ‘‘ Characteristics,’ which let us 
casually into the secret of the wide range of 
his learning and depth of study, adverts to the 
architectural images and metaphors in the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, as manifestly sug- 
gested by the familiarity of his correspondents 
with the great temple. ‘“ The magnificence and 
beauty of that temple,” he says, “is well known 
to all who have formed any idea of the ancient 
Grecian arts and workmansbip. It seems to 
me to be remarkable in our learned and elegant 
Apostle that though an enemy to this mecha- 
nical spirit of religion in the Ephesians, yet, 
according to his known character, he accom- 
modates himself to their humour and the 
natural turn of their enthusiasm by writing to 
his converts in a kind of architect style, and 
almost with a perpetual allusion to building and 
to that majesty, order, and beauty of which 
their temple was a masterpiece.” 

The title of the Epistle to the Ephesians is, 
it may be said, universally assumed to be erro- 
neous, as it purports to be addressed by Paul 
during his captivity to a congregation of ex- 
clusively Gentile converts, to whom he was 
unknown (i. 15 and iii. 2), a very unlikely case 
in a city where his activity had been prolonged 
and successful. At the same time there is 
strong presumption that it was addressed to 
converts in the Asian neighbourhood of Ephesus. 
This is a natural inference from the corre- 
spondence of its topics and phraseology, 





tural metaphors of the Epistle to the Ephesians, 








to Colossz, a town on an affluent of the adjacent 
river of Mander. This epistle refers to one 
which had been despatched to another neigh- 
bouring city, Laodicea, to converts who were 
equally unacquainted with him personally, and 
the possibility has always been entertained that 
~_— this which we possess under the Ephesian 
title. 

But there is, at the same time, at least a pos- 
sibility that there were more than one congre- 
gation of Christians at Ephesus; not only that 
which Paul had commenced and extended so far 
as to alarm the devotees of the great goddess, 
which included disciples whom he had separated 
from the synagogue and taught in the school of 
Tyrannus, but a distinct congregation of later 
origin. In the speech to the elders of Ephesus 
at Miletus he expresses an anticipation which 
we may safely take to represent the event, that 
“among themselves men would arise speaking 
perversely and drawing away the disciples 
afterthem.” He says that “he had not shrunk 
from declaring to them the whole counsel of 
God,’ a phrase which always imports, as he 
employs it, an allusion to the broad principle 
of the entire supercession of the Jewish law 
both for Jew and Gentile equally. If this 
were so we need not wonder,—in fact, we must 
inevitably conclude,—that as the Christian 
movement went on at Ephesus the Judaisers 
became more and more exclusive, and the more 
liberal party more and more decided and explicit. 
We are in no way justified in supposing that in 
so large a city as Ephesus all the congregations, 
differing as,—we have St. Paul’s word,—so 
many did among themselves, were already a 
uniformly organised church, with a single set of 
officers. Now this view of the true Ephesian 
reference of the epistle is strongly confirmed 
when we look closely to the terms of the 
passages which struck Lord Shaftesbury so 
forcibly. It is true that architectural metaphors 
occur in the other epistles, and particularly in 
the First to the Corinthians; but the fact that: 
this was written from Ephesus is in itself con- 
firmation of the source of the suggestion. The 
Ephesians are thus addressed in the 

which the note quotes in the Greek,—“ So then 
ye are no longer foreigners and aliens, but 
fellow-citizens of the saints and of the house- 
hold of God, being built up on the foundation 
(themelion=basement|] of the apostles and 
prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the normal 
angle stone,” &c. At chap. iii. 17, the value 
of the allusion is lost in the Revised Version, 
which gives or leaves, “To the end that ye, 
being rooted and grounded in love, may be 
strong to apprehend what is the breadth, and 
length, and height, and depth,” &c. The word 
translated grounded, and thus inevitably con- 
veying an impression of allusion to the same 
image as rooted that precedes it, is a derivative 
of themelion,—basement,—and might more pru- 
perly be translated “ founded.” 

This temple was the centre of multitudinous 
gatherings and religious celebrations for all the 
adjacent districts and provinces of Asia ever 
since, as for long before the time, when even the 
Persian satrap Tissaphernes, according to the 
last sentence that Thucydides penned, resorted 
thither to pay service to the great goddess; it is, 
therefore, not extraordinary if in the parallel 
epistle to the neighbouring Colosse we meet 
with parallel metaphorical phrases allusive to 
the grand themethlon (i. 23; 11.7). Shaftesbury 
is earnest and enthusiastic, if we may not say 
precisely eloquent, in claiming for the arts the 
same sympathetic harmony with nature which 
he asserts for morals against those who would 
represent “that all actions are naturally in- 
different ; that they have no note or character 
of good or ill in themselves, but are distinguished 
by mere law, fashion, or arbitrary decree.” 
“Harmony,” he says, “is harmony by nature, 
let men judge ever so ridiculously of music. 
So is symmetry and proportion founded still in 
nature, let men’s fancy prove ever so barbarous, 
or their fashions ever so Gothic, in their archi- 
tecture, sculpture, or whatever other designing 
art [as we should now say, art of design]. ’Tis 
the same case where life and manners are oon- 
cerned. Virtue has the same fixed standard. 
The same numbers, harmony, and proportion 
will have place in morals, and are discoverable 
in the characters and affections of mankind, in 
which are laid the just foundations of an art 
or science superior to every other of human 
practice and comprehension.” 

It is not easy to decide what exact sense the 
author attaches to Gothic in this ; doubt- 
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of the word elsewhere seems to require a more 
special application. It occurs in a passage 
which evinces a certain almost spiteful feeling 
against Sir Christopher Wren. It is con- 
ceivable enough that even a moral philosopher 
should take pleasure in raking up satire from 
the “‘ Rehearsal” to vex Dryden as Mr. Bays ; 
for had not the poet unmercifully satirised the 
philosopher's grandfather and best friend. But 
what was the offence of the dignified architect ? 
When these cavils were set down the noble 
structure of St. Paul’s had just reached com- 
pletion, and most of the churches of London 
had risen from their ruins. Shaftesbury had 
never seen the Gothic structures which they 
replaced, though he may have seen some in 
their ruins ; everything points to his preferences 
tending towards the style of the Renaissance, 
which would explain regret for the loss of Inigo 
Jones’s Corinthian portico to old St. Paul's, 
but this passage might have emanated from a 
modern anti-restoration committee concerned 
for Early English or Late Decorated. 

“As for architecture, ’tis no wonder if so 
many noble designs of this kind have miscarried 
amongst us; since the genius of our nation has 
hitherto been so little turned this way, that 
through several reigns we have patiently seen 
the noblest public buildings perish (if I may 
say so) under the hand of one single court 
architect ; who, if he had been able to profit by 
experience, would long since, at our expense, 
have proved the greatest master in the world. 
Bat I question whether our patience is like to 
hold much longer. Hardly, indeed, as the 
public now stands should we bear to see a 
Whitehall treated like a Hampton Court, or even 
a new cathedral like St. Paul’s. Almost every 
one now becomes concerned, and interests him- 
self in such public structures.” In the mean- 
time, he notices that the reparation of the 
metropolitan churches was hastened; “and 
since a zeal of this kind has been newly kindled 
amongst us, tis like we shall see from afar the 
many spires arising in our great city with such 
hasty and sudden growth as may be the cause, 
perhaps, that our immediate relish,—/ his odd 
word for taste ,—shall be hereafter censured as 
retaining much of what artists call the Gothic 
kind.” Shaftesbury died before Wren was 
superseded in his surveyorship, but it may be 
doubted whether, had he survived to a good old 
age, he would have had reason to hail the 
advent of a superior architectural genius. 
Many a generation passed before “two of the 
noblest subjects for architecture,”—which he 
noted as still left open “ by the good fate of 
the nation,’’—were undertaken, “our Prince’s 
Palace and our House of Parliament.” 

Let us conclude with an extract from follow- 
ing pages which are nearer to our sympathies, 
pages worthy of the pupil and friend of Locke 
and Somers, who had recently co-operated in the 
happy establishment of constitutional Govern- 
ment and national self-respect. 

‘In reality the people are no small parties in 
this cause. Nothing moves successfully with- 
out them. There can be no public but where 
they are included. And without a public voice 
knowingly guided and directed, there is nothing 
which can raise a true ambition in the artist ; 
nothing which can exalt the genius of the 
workman or make him emvlousof after-fame, and 
of the approbation of his country and of pos- 
terity. For with these he naturelly, as a free 
man, must take part; in these he has a pas- 
sionate concern and interest raised in him by 
the same genius of liberty, the same laws and 
government by which his property and the 
rewards of his pains and industry are secured 
to him and to his generation after him.” 

It will be observed that public opinion when 
unadvised is by no means assumed to be in- 
fallible, and so the influence of a court is not 
to be despised, under conditions. ‘ What 
encouragement our higher powers may think fit 
to give to these growing arts I will not pretend to 
guess. This I know, that ’tis so much for their 
advantage and interest to make themselves the 
chief parties in the cause that I wish no Court 
or Ministry, besides a truly virtuous and wise 
one, may ever concern themselves in the affair. 
For should they do so they would in reality do 
more harm than good ; since ’tis not the nature 
of a Court (such as Courts generally are) to 
improve, but rather corrupt, a taste. And 
what is in the beginning set wrong by their 
example, is herdly ever afterwards recoverable 
in the genius of a nation.” 

One more architectural allusion may be 
gleaned from the Book of Revelations. In the 





| missive to the angel in Pergamum, in the second 


chapter, we read:—‘I know thy doings and 
where thou dwellest, even where is the throne 
of Satanas.” We can scarcely be wrong in 
recognising an allusion here to the vast sub- 
basement ascended by many steps, adorned with 
the sculptured wars of the gods and giants, of 
which such remarkable remains have recently 
been discovered, and surmounted by an altar 
certainly, and probably with a statue of Zeus 
(Jupiter), to whom it was dedicated. The 
remains attest an ascent of 24 ft., and go far to 
justify the full height of 40 ft., which the notice 
of Ampelius ascribes to the complete structure. 








RICHMOND CASTLE.* 


RETURNING tothe entrance-lobby, the staircase 
to the upper floors is seen to be straight, and 
carried up by a vaulted in the thick- 
ness of the south wall, where it is lighted by 
two loops. At the head and end of the stair- 
case, also in the south wall, has been a door, 
now converted into a loop, a Perpendicular 
alteration. The loop is splayed hour-glass 
fashion, inside and out. It is difficult to under- 
stand for what purpose this opening was in- 
tended. It seems original. At Scarborough 
a somewhat similar door opened on the roof of 
the tower covering the entrance ; but, to judge 
from the surface of the exterior wall the tower 
did not rise to this height. Opposite to this 
opening a door opens into the second floor. 

This floor is about the same size with those 
below. It is lighted very sparingly, by two 
splayed loops in the east wall and one in the 
west, all high up. Under one of these loops at 
the north end of the east wall a door leads to a 
mural chamber, now fastened up, but which seems 
to be lighted by a loop in the east wall. In the 
west wall, near the south end, and close to the 
doer entering from below, a small door opens 
into a narrow mural passage, which runs, like a 
triforium, the whole length of the north wall. 
This gallery is widened at its south end into a 
chamber 7 ft.6in. long, lighted by two loops, to the 
south and west. The north end forms another 
chamber, much longer, lighted by one loop, to 
the west. These may have been garderobes, 
though no shafts are now seen. They are too 
narrow for bedrooms. 

Besides the three doors mentioned is a fourth 
in the south and of the east wall, which opens 
into a mural lobby, whence a stair, similar 
to that below, ascends to the south wall. 
The lobby has a loop in its east wall, oppo- 
site the stair-foot, and the stair has itself 
four loops in the west wall. This staircase does 
not, like the lower one, stop at the west wall, 
but it has a door on the right which opens into 
the third floor, in its west wall, and beyond this 
it ascends in that wall to the battlements. It 
is said that the north-east angle of this floor 
also contains a mural chamber, but if so, it has 
no exterior loop. 

The present and recent roof of the building is 
laid at the floor-level of the third floor, which is 
therefore at present open above. Here the evi- 
dence of the exterior masonry is confirmed, for 
two water-tables remain along the base of the 
north and south wall, showing, as at Porchester, 
that the second floor was originally the upper 
one, and that the keep has been raised one 
story. Like Porchester, also, it is evident that 
the addition was made in the Norman period, 
and, therefore, probably not above fifty years 
later than the original work. The wall is as 
thick as that on which it rests, or about 10 ft. 
How the added story was lighted, or whether it 
has any mural chamber is not apparent, as ar: 
examination is not permitted. One only opening, 
a loop, is seen in the east wall, near its north 
end, and the stair in the west wall has two loops 
looking into the chamber, but there are no 
traces of regular windows, though there is a 
curious hagioscope sort of opening in the stair- 
case, near its summit. 

The turret at the stairhead, that tothe north- 
west, has a flat-headed door beneath a round- 
headed relieving arch. These turrets are open 
below, and the rampart wall passes through 
them. Their upper floors were probably reached 
by ladders. 

_Such is Richmond keep, resembling other 
Norman keeps in its rectangular plan, its pilaeter 
buttresses, its angle turrets, and its entrance on 
the first floor. Peculiar in its enormous arch- 
way in the basement, in the absence of any 





* See p. 643, ante, 





original spirai stair, fireplace, or visible garde. 
robe, in the position of its door in a hollow 
angle, its approach from the rampart, and the 
absence of any regular fore-building or barbican 
tower attached to the entrance side. Probably 
indeed, the large arch opened, as a small one 
in the basernent does at Porchester, into an 
attached chamber, of no great height, and 
carrying a platform at the level of the adjacent 
ramparts, and having its own door into the 
inner ward. 

The main ward of the castle seems always to 
have beenciear in the centre. The buildings were 
placed against its curtain, probably along all 
three fronts, and certainly along those to the 
east and south-east. The curtain abuts upon 
the keep, and its ramparts are on the level of 
the first floor. ing westward from the 
keep, the curtain, though mutilated, is tolerably 
perfect for about twenty-five yards. Then, 
along the west front follows a breach of forty 
yards, and thence the wall is tolerably perfect 
to the south-west angle. 

Though much altered and repaired, there are 
traces of flat pilasters outside, and inside are 
two rather peculiar features, one a large opening 
the arch of which is nearly a half-circle, and 
which may possibly have been connected with 
the principal or garrison chapel of the castle, 
which there is reason to believe stood near this 
point. It was founded in 1278 by Earl John, 
and services was performed there by six 
chaplains supplied from Bgliston. Below this, 
at the ground level, is a flatter segmental arch, 
now walled up. These may have been fire- 
places, but they do not look like it. The lower 
certainly had nothing to do with a postern. 
They appear original. 

The south-west angle is capped by a 
rectangular turret of moderate size, and of 
Norman origin. It stands upon the cliff, which 
here commences. From hence, along about 
three-quarters of the south front, the curtain 
appears to have rested upon a revetment wall, 
filling up the natural irregularities of the rock, 
and crowned probably by a low parapet, a high 


wall inside being scarcely necessary. Part of 


this wall has fallen down the cliff. This seems 
to have been apprehended at an early period, 
for other parts of the wall have buttresses 
which savour of the Decorated period. 

‘he principal domestic buildings, hall, kitchen, 
and chapel, stood near the south-east corner 
of the ward, and were built against either wall. 
They extended about forty-five yards along this 
southern front, the curtain being raised to sup- 
pert them. Of these buildings the most per- 
fect is the great hall, “Scollands Hall.” This 
is an oblong of about two squares, the curtain 
forming its south side. The basement, probably 
a store, has a door near the middle of the north 
side, and each side is furnished with loops. At the 
floor level, but high up on the outer side of the 
curtain, about 30 ft. above the present walk, is a 
range of square holes, probably for the support 
of a timber balcony or bretasche for the defence 
of this important quarter. The upper floor or 
hall was entered by an exterior stair on 'ts 
north side, near the west end. It had a wooden 
floor and roof, the latter probably flat, the 
rather elaborate Norman corbel table remain- 
ing, and there being no trace of grooves or 
lower corbels for the principals of a high roof. 
There is a high narrow window, possibly one of 
a triplet, at the west end, and at the east end 
were probably the gallery and kitchen. The 
north and south walls were pierced by a range 
of coupled round-headed windows, five on the 
south, and four, leaving space for the door, on 
the north. The most eastern in each wall has 
been superseded ; the one by a large Decorated 
window, the other, in the north wall, by a door, 
also in the Decorated style, connected with 
some exterior additions, also Decorated. There 
is no fireplace. A circular staircase in the 
north-west angle leads to the roof. __ 

The south-east angle of the ward is capped 
by a similar turret to that at the south-west 
angle. The space that intervenes between this 
angle and the east end of the hall is divided 
into two floors. The upper, probably a with- 
drawing-room from the hall, seems to have 
undergone some alterations in the Early English 
style. The basement leads to a postern in the 
base of the turret, opening to the east ward. 
This postern is a rather large Norman doorway, 
evidently of the age of the curtain. The 
kitchen seems to have been ainst the 


curtain, north-east of the and beyond it A. 
the Norman shell of a ch The east wa” 
of this being the curtain, is no east win 
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dow; but on the south side is a trefoil-headed 
Decorated piscina, and the western window 
seems to have been in the same style. The 
chapel is on the first floor; floor and roof being 
of timber. This, and the adjacent fragments 
of buildings, seem to have been much altered 
in the Decorated period. 

Following this very remarkable specimen of 
an early Norman curtain from the postern 
northwards, there are seen a number of curious 
square-headed doorways, under rounded re- 
lieving arches, in the base of the wall, leading 
into mural cavities, now mostly choked up with 
rubbish. Some are probably garderobes; one 
seems to contain a stair leading up to the ram- 
parts, such as may be seen in the keep at Tam- 
worth. Near the middle of this front is a rec- 
tangular tower, of no interior projection; and 
north of this a small original doorway, now 
rather below the ground level, opens direct into 
the west end of a very remarkable mural 
oratory, of Early Norman character,—a ve 
curious chamber indeed. This is 13 ft. long 
by 10 ft. wide, and 12 ft. high, and therefore 
very small, rectangular in plan, and roughly 
barrel-vaulted. A very heavy rude round- 
headed arcade occupies the north, and is con- 
tinued along the west wall, interrupted by the 
doorway, and then along the south side. The 
east window is a splayed loop in the curtain, 
below the cill of which was the altar, and on 
either side of it a small circular window, much 
concealed by rubbish. On each side of the 
loop, in the splay, is a rude square hole,—no 
doubt for a beam to support a rood. This 
oratory is the Chapel of St. Nicholas, and is 
entirely contained within the curtain, here of 
very great thickness, and supporting what 
remains of a quadrangular mural tower. Of 
the same thickness the curtain was continued 
to the keep, and it contains several cells similar 
to the oratory, but which have been converted 
into prisons for the militia, and are inaccessible. 
Through this curtain, close east of the keep, is 
the main entrance to the castle. This was a 
large Norman archway in the curtain, without 
gatehouse or flanking tower other than the 
keep, which, indeed, completely protected one 
side of the approach. Recently this gateway 
has been modernised, and its details removed, 
but the opening itself, and the curtain through 
which it passes, are original. 

It is said that some excavations made half a 
century ago outside this gate, showed the 
ditch,-and the piers of a drawbridge, which is 
likely enough. 

Outside and abutting upon, but not bonded 
into, the west wall of the keep the main curtain 
is seen. It is of rude masonry with some 
courses of stone laid obliqnely on edge, a sort of 
half herring-bone work, and probably of the date 
of the founder of the castle, and certainly older 
than the keep. A rough place on this wall 
shows whence sprang the wall of the barbican. 
The area of this barbican is now open towards 
the town, and any one may enter it, but if he 
produce pencil and paper, and proceed to take 
notes of what he sees, a sergeant from the inner 
gateway will be upon him, and will inform him, 
with great politeness, that notes are forbidden, 
and all access to the interior absolutely out of 
the question. As the keep has been photo- 
graphed all round, and impressions may be 
purchased in the town, this interference seems 
only intended to annoy visitors. The order is 
of recent date, but for many years entrance to 
the keep has been forbidden. Similar orders as 
to notes are in force with regard to Dover and 
Scarborough. 

It seems perfectly clear from the internal 
evidence afforded by the remains of the curtain 
that Alan Fergaunt on receiving the lordship 
lost no time in selecting this new site, and in 
walling in the area very substantially. Most of 
the existing wall, the three mural turrets, the 
postern, the hall, the oratory, and what remains 
of the barbican, seem to be his work, and the 
original chapel near the hall. 

Whether Earl Alan began the keep is uncer- 
tain. Mr. Milward, in an excellent account of 
it in the Arch. Journal, v. 52, supposes its date to 
be about 1170, and it is usually attributed to 
Earl Conan, who died in that year. This may 
very possibly be the correct view, but the lower 
part of the keep appears earlier, possibly the 
work of Earl Alan Fergaunt. The keep is 
small, compared with the importance of the 
Honour and fortress, the walls are very thick, 
the ornaments few and simple, and so far as 
can be seen, there is no trace of fireplace, sewer 
vent, or portcullis. The straight staircases are 





somewhat similar to those seen at Chepstow, 
Ludlow, Carlisle, and Prudhoe, keeps of various 
dates, though all Norman. By whom the keep was 
raised a story isalso unknown. The work is of 
the Norman period, but scarcely by the original 
builder of the keep, being of inferior quality. If 
Earl Alan built the keep, Earl Conan probaby 
raised it, but if Conan was the builder, the 
addition must be due to Geoffrey, or the Earl of 
Chester, his next successors. 

The trifling Early English additions seen 
about the south-east angle of the main ward, 
may be due to any of the lords who held the 
place during the close of the reign of John or that 
of Henry III. The Decorated additions are far 
more important, and being late in the style, 
may be the work of John of Gaunt before 1372. 
They include the greater chapel with adjacent 
buildings, and the vault of the basement of the 
keep. The princes of the House of Lancaster 
were great builders, and have usually left their 


ry | marks in the castles which came into their 


possession. 

In the “ Registruam Honoris de Richmond ” is 
a birdseye view of the castle, of uncertain date, 
showing groups of buildings, and upon each 
building a banner of the arms of the knight 
whose duty it was to defend it. On the keep 
are, barry of ten, or and gules; FitzAlan of 
Bedale ; and sable, a saltire or. Over the 
mural oratory, or, a chief indented, azure, 
FitzRandolph. Over the postern, argent, a 
cross engrailed sable ; this may be Conan, 
FitzHenry, or Manfeld. On the hall, barry of 
six, or and gules. On the kitchen, west of the 
hall, azure, three chevrons brased, and a chief, 
or; FitzHugh. Over the south curtain, vair, 
a fess, gules; Marmion or fitzGernegan. The 
tower at the south-west angle carries nothing. 
Over the west curtain is argent, on a fess three 
bezants. The feudatories said to be represented 
by these arms, but whose namesdo not tally with 
them, are thus placed :—Ranulph FitzRobert, 
“‘ Placea in Castro Richmondi ad Capellam St. 
Nicholai” ; the Constable, “In claustro turris ”’; 
Brian FitzAlan, “In aula de Scolland” ; 
Torphin, filius Robt. de Mansfeld, “ Inter 
coquinam et bracinam’”’; Ranulph FitzHenry, 
“In parte occidentali aule’’; Conan, filius 
Helias, “‘ Juxta claasum turris ex parte orien- 
tali extra muram. Placea Camerarii ex parte 
orientali de Scolands Hall juxte furnam.” 
Thom. de Burgo, ‘‘ Ex parte occidentali majoris 
capella ad canonicos in maris.”’ Each tenant 
in capite had aquarter appointed, and 
further, each had two specified months during 
which he was to serve. 

It seems singular that a family so powerful 
as that of the old Earls of Bretagne should 
allow a town founded by them, and under their 
protection, to remain exposed to the dangers of 
fire and sword in a district in which the old 
English feeling was strong. Possibly the town 
did not immediately follow upon the building of 
the castle, but so it was that it was not till the 
time of John le Dreux, who was earl from 1335 
to 1341, that we read of town walls. This 
duke had licence to wall the town, and he 
cleared away the houses that stood in the way, 
but the actual walling was a later work. That 
it was done appears from Leland. The town 
was small, for the area enclosed did not much 
exceed that of the castle, which formed a part 
of the general enceinte. There were three 
gates, of which Leland saw the remains 
French Gate on the north, Finkel-street Gate 
on the west, and Bar Gate towards the south, 
and by the Swale Bridge, at one time crossed 
by a chain. In the town, or its immediate 
suburbs, were the parish church and chapels of 
St. James, Trinity, St. Anthony, and of a female 
anchorite, besides the chapel in the castle, 
“with strange figures on the walls of it.” 
There was also the Grey Friars. Grose gives a 
moderate account of the castle, with a plan 
and two views, in 1786. He shows some build- 
ings close west of the hall, of Norman aspect, 
and others north of the chapel, all now gone. 
Whittaker, in his valuable history of the Shire, 
gives a view of the keep and a history of its 
descent. 

A few years ago the castle was a ruin, but 
one open to every visitor, and so strongly built 
that the hand of Time lay upon it but lightly. 
A few years ago some unfortunate economist 
persuaded the authorities to build barracks 
within the enclosure, and to fit up the keep as 
a militia store, and the ante-chamber to the 
hall as a powder-magazine. Of course, with 
the natural instincts of authority, those who 
desire to explore the details of these parts 


are excluded. This is bad enough, but 
there is now, or was a short time ago, a 
project for further utilising the area, pulling 
down the eastern ward wall for new school 
buildings, and making other alterations and 
destructions, the effect of which would be to 
destroy the peculiar value, in an historic point 
of view, of one of the most remarkable of the 
purely Norman fortresses in England. These 
words, and the substance of the preceding 
account, were written some years ago, when 
access to the castle court was allowed, but that 
to the keep only to be obtained, and that par- 
tially, with difficulty ; but now, since the build- 
ing of the new and large barracks outside the 
town, atl entrance to any part of the castle 
is forbidden. 

Why cannot the burghers of Richmond, those 
educated in its famous school, and the broad- 
acred gentry and nobles who regard the town as 
their provincial capital, resist these absurd 
restrictions, convert the keep into a local 
museum, and lay out the area and slopes in 
public walks and gardens? The walk already 
laid out above the river is a specimen of what 
might be done, and the happy thought that 
formerly converted the base of the keep into a 
reading-room, and saved it from the militia 
tailors, points in the right direction. P 

G. T. C. 








THE PROPOSED NEW APPROACHES TO 
THE STRAND. 
A SEQUEL. 


In the Builder of last week appeared an 
article on some proposed “ New Streets and 
Communications between Holborn, the Law 
Courts, and the Strand”; the following paper 
is intended as a sequel to that article by briefly 
recording some of the more notable places and 
buildings that will be trampled out of existence 
by the march of these improvements. 

Passing from the Strand between the Palace 
of Justice and Clement’s Inn we enter the 
southern end of the line of one of the new 
streets. Traversing Clement’s-lane and Gilbert- 
street,* we have Portsmouth and Portugal 
streets on our right, and Clare Market and Vere- 
street on our left. Of Portsmouth-street there 
is little to tell beyond that, at the Black Jack 
public-house,—still to the fore,—Joe Miller 
cracked his jests probably in the hearing of two 
notorious rascals, Jack Sheppard and Jonathan 
Wild, who frequented the house. In Portugal- 
street (Roqne’s plan) was the play-house. Sir 
William Davenant, in his epilogue to “ The 
Play-house to Lett,” tells us that his theatre 
was 

** Behind the Row which men call Portugal,’’ 


Portugal - row being the old name for the 
southern side of Lincoln’s Inn-fields. William, 
Earl of Rochester, who died in 1680, in writing 
to a friend, says,—“ If you write to me you must 
direct to Lincoln’s Inn-fields, the house next 
to the Duke’s Play-house in Portugal -row; 
there lives your humble servant, Rochester.”’ 
Howell, the compiler of ‘“‘ Londinopolis,” tells 
us that there “is towards Drury-lane a new 
market, called Clare Market; there is there a 
street and palace of the same names, built by 
the Earl of Clare, who lives there in a princely 
manner, having a house, a street, and a market, 
both for flesh and fish, all bearing his name.” 
It is recorded by Aston that Anne Bracegirdle, 
the famous actress of two centuries ago, who 
resided in Howard-street, Strand, was in the 
habit of going often into Clare Market and 
giving money to the poor unemployed basket- 
women, insomuch that she could not pass that 
neighbourhood without the thankful acclama- 
tions of people of all degrees. Clare Market 
one hundred and sixty years ago could hold up 
its head against any market in London: it “ wae 
very considerable and well served with pro- 
visions ; for besides the butchers in the shambles 
it is much resorted to by the country butchers 
and higglers. The toll belongs to the Duke of 
Newcastle.” At the spot where all the above 
streets diverge, a circus is laid down in Mr, 
Hayward’s plan. 

Leaving the circus and turning to the west 
we enter Vere-street, a large portion of: which 
was built on lands called St. Clement’s Fields, 
and one of the earliest erections was a bowling- 
alley and tennis-court in Bear-yard, named so, 
doubtless, in consequence of the premises being 





® See Builder, June 10, 1882, 
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cecasionally used for bear-baiting. The tennis- 
court, built by Charles Gibbons, communicated 
with Vere-street by the passage which still 
exists at the north end of the School Board 
In Shadwell’s play of “A True 
1679, occurs a reference to it: 
“Engaged! No; faith let us make a match at 
tennis to-day. I was invited to dine by two or 
three lords, but if you will let me have pen, 
ink, and paper I'll send my despatches and dis- 
engage myself. How will that gentleman and 
you play with Stanmore, and I keep his hand 
back at Gibbons’s ?’”’ In 1660, on the site of the 
tennis-court, was erected a small theatre, the 
first built after the Restoration, and on Thurs- 
day, November 8, of that year it was opened 
with the play of “‘ Henry IV.” by the company 
from the Red Bull, John-street, Clerkenwell, 
ander the direction of Killigrew. Reed tells us 
more than one special event in the history of 
the drama has given some importance to this 
theatre. On Saturday, December 6, 1660, at 
the performance of “ Othello,” the first time 
that season, “it is probable an actress first 
appeared on the English stage.” The prologue 
spoken on the occasion is still extant. It is 
entitled, “‘A Prologue to introduce the first 
Woman that came to act on the Stage im the 
Tragedy called ‘ The Moorof Venice.’” The part 
undertaken by the adventurous lady was Des- 
In this theatre Killigrew’s company 
remained till the opening of the “‘ New Theatre 
in Drury-lane,”’ by Killigrew in the second week 
of April, 1663. While at the theatre in Vere- 
street his company obtained the title of “ The 
Kinge and Queene’s Company of Players.” 
After the removal it does not appear that the 
house was again used for dramatie representa- 
tions. Davenant, who shortly afterwards pro- 
duced his *‘ Playhouse to Lett,” alludes to it by 
making a musician say,— 
* Rest you merry, 

There is another playhouse to lett in Vere-street.”’ 

Probably it remained unoccupied till John 
Ogilby took advantage of it, as standing in a 
popular and fashionable neighbourhood. In 
the Gazette of May 18, 1668, “Mr. Ogilby’s 
Lottery of Books opens on Monday, the 25th 
inst. at the Old Theatre between Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields and Vere-street, where all persons may 
repair on Monday, May 18, and see the volumes 
and put in their money.”’ On May 25th, there 
appears in the Gazette, “Mr. Ogilby’s Lottery 
of Rooks (adventurers coming in so fast that 
they cannot in so short time be methodically 
registered) opens not till Tuesday, the 2nd of 
June.” Ogilby styles it the “Old” theatre to 
distinguish it from the two neighbouring edifices 
in Portugal-street, the “‘ Duke’s Playhouse,” on 
whose site stands the College of Surgeons, and 
“ Drury Lane.” A word about John Ogilby, 
who, among his many works, has Jeft us many 
Surveys of England, and notably’a plan of 
London. He was born at Edinburgh in 1600, 
and while yet a youth removed with his parents 
to London. His unthrifty father was thrown 
into the King’s Bench Prison for debt, and 
John became apprentice to a dancing master. 
In 1633, when Earl Strafford went to Ireland as 
Lord Deputy, Ogilby accompanied him as 
dancing-master to his children. He danced 
himself into high favour until the rebellion of 
1641, when ruin fell upon him and he returned 
to London destitute. He wrote many poems, 
but none of a high class. At the age of fifty- 
four he learned Greek, and in 1660 he published 
u magnificent version of Homer’s “ Iliad,’ 
cedicated to Charles II., with engravings by 
Hiollar and other artists. By his interest at 
court he was appointed Cosmographic and 
Geographic Printer to the King. He erected a 
printing-office out of the proceeds of his lottery, 
4,2101. He died in 1676. ‘ 

Another change passes over the Vere-street 
Theatre. The players are succeeded by the 
Puritans. In 1675, the parish rates paid by the 
widow of “Charles Gibbons, esq.,” hostess of 
the Bull’s Head in Vere-street,—the site now 
covered by a portion of the School Board 
school,—and proprietress of the Bear-yard, are 
entered for the Tennis Court, which might be 
an error of the collector, who could not remem- 
ber “such things were,’’ as in the following 
year it is fitly described as “The Meeting- 
house.” The same title occurs in 1682, when, 
in consequence of an Order in Council for the 
suppression of conventicles, several attempts 
were made by the constables to take into cus- 
tody the preachers who held forth at the “Old 
Play-house in Vere-street.” The building must 
have been very substantial, as it remained till 
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1809, when it was destroyed by fire. The new 
street willsweep away Bear-yard, and, passing 
onwards, enter Duke-street at the side of the 
Roman Catholic Chapel, on the site of a former 
chapel, demolished by the “ Gordon rioters” in 
1780. Opposite this chapel lived Benjamin 
Frankiin when employed as a journeyman 
printer at Watts’s office, some say in Lincoln's 
Inn-fields, and others at the corner of Wild- 
court,* Wild-street. Crossing Duke-street, the 
new road will take away a portion of the gardens 
pertaining to the houses on the west side of the 
fields, and among them those of Lindsey House, 
built by Inigo Jones for Robert Bertie, Ear] of 
Lindsey, General of the King’s forses during the 
Civil War. The fourth earl was created Duke 
of Ancaster, and the house took that name for 
awhile. The duke sold it to the Duke of 
Somerset. ‘“‘Old Somerset is at last dead,” 
writes Horace Walpole in 1743; “to Lady 
Frances, his eldest daughter, he has given the fine 
house built by Inigo Jones,” &c. Away, too, will 
go a portionof the groundsof Powis House, in the 
north-west angle of the Fields. It was built 
in 1686 by William Herbert, Yiscount Mont- 
gomery and Marquis of Powis, and forfeited by 
him to the Crown for his steady adherence to 
the ill-fated JamesII. For a short time it was 
in the possession of the great Lord Somers. It 
was subsequently sold to the Duke of Newcastle 
and took his name. Walpole informs us that 
the architect was Captain William Winde, a 
scholar of Webb, the pupil and executor of 
Inigo Jones. At one time the Government had an 
intention of purchasing it for the official resi- 
dence of the Great Seal. Having thus curtailed 
the gardens, the road emerges in Great Queen- 
street, and is continued along Little Queen- 
street into Holborn. It was along Little Queen- 
street that William, Lord Russell, passed to the 
scaffold in Lincoln’s Inn-fiélds. Bishop Burnet, 
in his journal, writes :—‘‘ As we came to turn 
into Little Queen-street, he (the king) said, ‘1 
have often turned to the other hand with great 
comfort, but I now turn to this with greater,’ 
and looked towards his owr house; and then, 
as the Dean of Canterbury, who sat over 
against him, told me, ‘ He saw a tear or two fall 
from him.’’’ The image of his wife, the pure 
and loving Rachel Russell, the grand-daughter 
of Shakspeare’s Earl of Southampton, rose 
before him. It was through her he inherited 
Southampton, afterwards known as Bedford 
House, which occupied the whole of the north 
side of Bloomsbury-square. It was sold by 
auction on May 7, 1800, and immediately after- 
wards pulled down. 

Another proposed route from the Strand 
commences between the Church of St. Mary- 
le-Strand and the western end of the block 
of buildings lying between the Strand and 
Holywell -street, passes through Newcastle- 
street, so named after John Holles, Duke of 
Newcastle; cuts through Houghton - street, 
where formerly stood the residence of William 
Holles, created Baron Houghton in 1616; then 
onwards, right through the centre of Holles- 
street, so named after the above-mentioned 
William Holles; thence through the eastern 
portion of Clare Market, reaching the circus at 
the foot of Vere-street. 

The Vere-street line, which leads to Long 
Acre, is continued through Great Wild-street, 
formerly Weld-street, in which was the family 
mansion of the Welds of l.utworth Castle. It 
stood partly in Wild-court and Little Wild- 
street. The following is an extract from the 
inscription engraved on the plate affixed to the 
printing-press at which Benjamin Franklin 
worked during his first residence in London :— 
“ Dr. Franklin’s remarks relative to this press, 
made when he came to England as agent of the 
Massachussetts, in the year 1768. The Doctor 
at this time visited the printing-office of Mr. 
Watts, of Wild-street, Lircoln’s Inn-fields, and 
going up to this particular press... . thus 
addressed the men who were working at it,— 
‘Come, my friends, we wiil drink together. It 
is now forty years since { worked like you at 
this press as a journeyman printer.’ ” 

Another line leads froxa the Circus, cuts off 
a large portion of Portsmouth-street, passes 
through the forecourts of the houses on the 
west side of Lincoln’s Inn- fields, and thence along 
Gate-street, through the block of buildings on 
the west side of Little Turnstile, into Holborn. 
Gate-street in Roque’s plan (1730) is called 
Yeate’s-street, and the site occupied by the 








* Both may be right, “ Lincoln’s Inn .- fields” bein 
often used in a very compreheisive sense, : 
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music-hall in Holborn, on the east of Little 
Turnstile, is marked “ A Tennis Court.” 

Samuel Pepys was quite familiar with al] 
the localities we have mentioned, being on 
terms of friendship or acquaintanceship with 
most of the noblemen and gentlemen we have 
referred to. In his diary, “ November 20th 
1660. To the new play-house near Lincoln’s Inn. 
fields (which was formerly Gibbons’s tennis. 
court), where the play of ‘ Beggars’ Bush’ was 
newly begun, and so we went in and saw it 
well acted; and here I saw the first time one 
Moone {[Mohun]}, who is said to be the best 
actor in the world, lately come over with the 
king, and, indeed, it is the finest play-house, | 
believe, that ever was in England.” Another 
entry,—‘ To the theatre [in Gibbons’s tennis. 
court |, where was acted ‘ Beggars’ Bush,’ it 
being very well done, and here the first time 
that I ever saw women come upon the stage.” 

The district to be traversed by these proposed 
streets illustrates more vividly than other por- 
tions of the metropolis the changes and vicissi- 
tudes in the lives of houses and their inhabi- 
tants. From Clement’s-lane, the “ Bond- 
street”’ of the west, the lounge and promenade 
of the courtiers, cavaliers, and high-born dames 
in the days of the Charleses, right on through 
Clare Market, Vere-street, and Wild-street, the 
glory has departed, and poverty and squalor 
have taken its place. The mansions in Lincoln's 
Inn-fields echo no more the revelries of titled 
birth and wealth: the walls, once hung with 
tapestry and ancestral portraits, are now hidden 
by piles of deed-boxes, and it may be that the 
lawyer pens his brief in the very room where 
the Duchess of Newcastle wrote,—jin the 
judgment of Pepys,—“ the silliest play that ever 
was writ.” 








FROM PARIS. 


THERE is much that is suggestive in the 
recent Paris upholsterers’ strike, which, after 
assuming a very threatening aspect, has now, 
for a time at least, been amicably arranged. In 
a measure the men may be said to have gained 
the day, but only through the disunion of the 
masters, who, after much altercation, having 
formed themselves into a general assembly, do 
not appear to have found their respective views 
universally acceptable. The masters, there- 
fore, having once again’ acquired their liberty 
of action, have opened their shops, and business 
has been resumed. Such, after a great deal of 
bad feeling and misunderstanding on both 
sides, is the upshot of an affair which has, in no 
small measure, been exaggerated in certain 
quarters, but the real bearings of which have, 
we suspect, been to a great extent overlooked. 
The men have unquestionably cause for com- 
plaint. The rise in house-rent, in common with 
the other requirements of existence, which has 
accompanied the improvements of late years in 
the French capital, has afforded particularly a 
not unjust ground for a demand in the increase 
of wages; while, on the other hand, the masters 
urge, with no less justice, that the compe 
tition of foreign rivals daily reduces their 
profits and compels them to the most continuous 
and watchful attention. The Faubourg 5t. 
Antoine does not, as in the past, enjoy the 
largest share of the furniture trade ; England, 
Belgium, Germany, and Italy, have, of late 
been most successfully rivalling France. The 
daily talk of art, and the constant discussion of 
the question in its commercial bearings, have 
produced at length their results, and while the 
rest of the world has been advancing, France 
has relied too confidently on the reputation she 
gained in the past, when there existed little or 
no rivalry. The French, as we have more 
than once pointed out, are commencing to 
wake to this fact, and such a strike as that 
which has lately disturbed the busy Faubourg 
St. Antoine has served, let us hope, not a little 
to open the eyes of those who gain experience 
by such events. It is certainly significant that 
during the recent strike the report was 
circulated that orders of considerable import: 
ance liad been given to foreign firms, among 
them some English houses, to supply the 
French market with work which Frenchmen 
have, for a very long time, considered it 
necessary to receive alone from the Faubourg 
St. Antoine. 

Such unseemly disputes as these are unlucky 
for France, which of late years has been rue 
hard in the competitive race. The complaint " 
now constantly being expressed in ona age 
the alarming progress of foreign nations 2 
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production of those very objects of which up to 
this time France has considered herself to enjoy 
a monopcly. The last form which this alarm 
has assumed is the determination, recently 
arrived at by a meeting of the various trades- 
committees, of the necessity for the formation 
of some association which shall gather abroad 
all information interesting to the French manu- 
facturers at home. The foundation of a special 
trade museum, such as exists already in Belgium 
and in Italy, has been further urged. The 
preparation of such required reports is, it is 
true, essentially a large share of the work 
which consuls are required by their respective 
Governments to send home, and which not long 
since the United States, it may be remembered 
enjoined as a necessity on all its consular agents. 
But useful and instructive in many ways as are 
the consuls’ reports, they are certainly not 
sufficiently made known to the public; the very 
irregularity of their publication, the nature of 
their contents is far from satisfactory and is 
eminently unpractical. Our French neighbours 
complain of their consuls’ reports, as doubtless 
do our manufacturers. As a further aid to 
the more constant and regular returns which 
would be made by the proposed appointed 
body of foreign agents, it is suggested that a 
commercial museum should be immediately 
commenced, on the plan of that which has been 
in existence in Brussels for two years past, and 
has met with admitted success. Italy, it would 
appear, followed the example of Belgium,—the 
feature of the commercial museum formed one 
of the attractions of the recent Milan exhi- 
bition,—and in Holland at this moment the 
formation of a similar museum is under discus- 
sion. The formation of an association of 
Chambers of Commerce with agents in every 
country, and the foundation of a commercial 
museum in Paris and in each of the principal 
centres, such is the suggestion put forward. 
In the present day of active competition the 
information thus gathered by the associa- 
tion would be invaluable to the manufacturers 
who have been (with the public indirectly) 
perhaps the chief gainers by the series of recent 
international exhibitions. England may find in 
the suggestion some points worthy of notice ; 
for our future prosperity largely depends on 
the continuance of our power to compete with 
the rest of the world. 

The interesting discovery made some time 
since in Poitou of a large Roman “spa,’’—a 
discovery reported at the time in these columns, 
—has now found its counterpart in an even 
more interesting discovery of a Roman city at 
Eining in Bavaria, and of which the supple- 
ment of the Allgemeine Zeitung of the 16th inst., 
contains a lengthy account. While from the 
last report of the progress of the Poitou ex- 
cavations,—as made at a recent meeting of 
the French Academy of Inscriptions,—it would 
appear that little of fresh interest has been 
unearthed, and scarcely any antiquities or 
objects of art, in the Bavarian find, the yield 
of these is beyond anything that has yet been 
discovered in Germany. The existence of 
Roman remains in the neighbourhood of 
the spot, not far from Landshut, has long 
been known to the inhabitants and the arche- 
ologists,—the great wall which the Romans 
built to keep out the German tribes having 
passed through the district,—but it is only within 
two or three years that any serious search has 
been made. Brilliant success has come to 
crown the efforts of the exploring party. Some 
idea of the importance of the recent discoveries 
may be judged by the statement that the 
remains of a building some 60 yards long by 
30 yards broad have been brought to light. 
Such a discovery has never before been made 
in Germany. The bricks bear each, in accord- 
ance with the Roman custom, a stamp which 
determines their date, these bricks bearing the 
mark of the “ Cohors prima Flavia Canatheno- 
rum” and the “Tertia Italica legio.”’ This 
would settle the date of the building as about 
the time of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius,— 
161-182 A.D. The walls of the building (so our 
informant states) are painted red, brown, yellow, 
and green ; the pavement and the heating appa- 
ratus are in excellent condition, as indeed is all 
that has been discovered, and not least interest- 
ing a large quantity of thick window-glass has 
been found ; such a massof flue-tiles have, it is 
stated, never before been discovered. It is sug- 
gested, pending further research, that the build- 
ing served as a Casino or sort of club for the 
military station, which was posted here on the 
frontiers of the Roman empire. It may be men- 





tioned, by the way, as specially interesting to 
English readers, that among the bricks found 
were some bearing the stamp of the third 
British cohort. The yield of small objects is 
reported as most rich, vases, drinking-vessels 
and cooking-utensils, cups, glasses, hair-pins of 
bone, fibule, bracelets, knives, scissors, rings, 
keys, bells, tools, &c., and a most important 
find of arms. But to continue the excavations, 
as at our recently-discovered Roman villa at 
Brading, money is required. Our German 
relations are more universally interested in 
archeology than we, and we suspect that in a 
case of such importance there will not be want- 
ing ample funds to prosecute the inquiry now 
that an appeal has been made to the public. 

Thougb the recent stormy debates which have 
been taking place in the French Chamber 
respecting the State remuneration of the 
clergy, are eminently outside the interests of 
art and archeology, one feature in the discus- 
sion is worthy of attention. An amendment 
was urged by a deputy,—so we learn from the 
Journal des Débats Parliamentary report of the 
18th inst.,—to reduce by half the sum of two 
millions of francs (80,0001.) set down in the pro- 
posed budget, “‘for the purchase of buildings, 
repairs to religious edifices, &c.’’ Every one 
will be pleased to hear that the very proper indig- 
nation of the French Minister of the Interior at 
this attempt to reduce the sum devoted to such 
a purpose as the repair of ‘‘ monuments, which 
are the artistic honour of the country,” was 
warmly responded to, and the amendment 
rejected by an overwhelming majority. 

We are glad to hear the announcement in 
connexion with the Louvre of a series of Sunday 
lectures to be delivered at the museum, in the 
course of the next few months. On the com- 
mittee formed to further this object we meet 
with the names of several distinguished painters 
and a number of most eminent men of letters. 
The first lecture, it is stated, will be delivered 
on the first Sunday in December. Our neigh- 
bours, it will be seen, not content with throwing 
open their museums on Sunday, are anxious to 
turn their stores of information to even greater 
account by the intelligent explanation to the 
public of the real value of the national gather- 
ings, not alone as objects of curiosity, but as 
objects of study. We have not yet got further 
than the stage of violent opposition to the pro- 
posal even of having our museums open on the 
only day when many thousands are alone able 
to profit by the collections which are amassed 
with the funds of the public. 

The latest news from Assos announces,—we 
have the authority of a recent issue of the New 
York Critic,—the satisfactory progress of the 
Awerican expedition. Extensive and interest- 
ing remains of ancient baths have been laid 
bare, the description of which will form one of 
the features of the next report of the Archzolo- 
gical Institute of America. August and Sep- 
tember last were occupied by Mr. Hughes in 
obtaining a series of photographic views for the 
expedition, and it isexpected that all the neces- 
sary work of exploration will be finished by the 
end of the present season. The Institute intend 
to publish a bulletin which, in addition to other 
matter, will contain a full account of the last 
summer’s work in Asia Minor. 

In a more recent issue of the same admirable 
publication the Critic, will be found some very 
suggestive remarks on the question of modern 
architecture, in connexion with the typical 
architecture of the French Renaissance and its 
effective character. ‘“‘ We will have to get our 
large architectural effects by happy chances, 
and the coming together of different buildings. 
Perhaps the time will come when builders and 
architects will consult adjacent edifices before 
settling the cesign of a building, and use great 
care that not iis forms only, not only its masses 
and outlines shall fall agreeably with the 
broader effects of streets and squares, but that 
its colour shall be such as in a general view to 
delight the eye, not jar upon it.” Our cousins 
are earnestly considering these questions, and 
not without reason, when one hears of the 
rapidity with which houses are being built in 
the Empire City ; how comes it, however, that 
with this announcement, reaches us from another 
source the sad wail that what are most wanted 
in Manhattan are not merely houses, but homes ? 








Stained Glass.—Two Munich windows by 
Messrs. Mayer & Co. have just been erected in 
the parish church of Downham, Norfolk, repre- 
senting the Agony in the Garden and Christ's 
appearance to Mary Magdalene. 





ARCHITECTURAL REMAINS IN CYPRUS. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ABCHITECTS, 


At the ordinary general meeting of this 
Institute, held on Monday evening last, Mr. 
Horace Jones, President, in the chair, 

Mr. E. T’ Anson, Vice-president, read a paper 
on “The Medizval Buildings of Cyprus.” He 
observed that having read a recent work by the 
Chevalier Cesnola on the antiquities of Cyprus, 
he determined to visit the island to see some of 
the architectural remains which were referred 
to by that writer, in the hope of discovering some 
fragments of Greek architecture. In this, 
however, he had been disappointed. Having 
described the geographical position of the 
island, and shown that it was located in the 
midst of the great nations of antiquity, he 
remarked upon its successive occupation by the 
Pheenicians, Greeks, Romans, and Crusaders, 
who had all left behind them traces of their 
occupancy. The history of the many changes 
whick took place in the occupation and govern- 
ment of the island had been recorded by com- 
petent writers, extending as far back as 
Herodotus and Aristotle. Richard Cceur de 
Lion took the island in 1191, and sold it to Guy 
de Lusignan, a French Crusader. Subsequently 
it passed successively into the hands of the 
Genoese, the Venetians, and the Turks, who 
conquered it in 1571, and to whom it still 
belonged, though it had been during the last 
few years under British administration. The 
few remains which existed of a prior date to 
those of the Romans were probably Pelasgic. Of 
Arabian remains the lecturer had been unable 
to trace anything like the works of which the 
Arabs had left such fine examples in Cairo. 
The Turks appropriated to their own uses the 
buildings which had been erected during the 
time of the Lusignan kings, but removed all 
the stained glass from the windows, replacing 
it with thin perforated slabs of stone or plaster 
of Paris. Among the earliest remains in the 
island were the tombs, some of which were 
partly hewn out of the rock, and partly formed 
of gilt masonry. One large tomb near Larnaca 
measured 33 ft. long by 23ft. wide, and was 
arched over with stonework of the rudest 
construction, somewhat resembling that of 
the Treasury of Atreus at Mycenx. This 
tomb had an inner chamber which was entered 
through an archway, the soffit of the arch 
being hollowed or carved out upon the under 
side of a huge lintel. Running round the 
interior of the larger chamber was a cavetto 
moulding very similar to those seen in the 
interiors of Egyptian temples. Numerous other 
tombs existed near Salamis, at Citium, at 
Paphos, and in the immediate vicinity of 
Nicosia. The roof of one which Mr. TP Anson 
saw opened was formed either of sloping stones 
or was carved out of the solid rock. Nothing 
was found in the tomb, as it had apparently, 
like others which had been explored, been 
diligently ransacked. Nevertheless, there were 
probably to be found some tombs which had 
escaped spoliation. The lecturer found near 
Larnaca an Ionic column, and at Paphos 
a number of Roman columns, apparently part 
of the portico of a temple. These columns, 
which were about 2ft. 6in. in diameter at the 
base, and about 20 ft. high, were of a dark- 
coloured granite. They presented indications 
of being late Roman work. The lecturer saw 
a Corinthian capital sufficiently preserved te 
enable it to be identified as Roman Corinthian. 
Some columns were standing at Nicosia carry- 
ing Doric capitals of Renaissance character. 
At Famagusta were some remains in the Italian 
Renaissance style. At Salamis there were 
remains of a large building, 60 ft. by 180 ft., 
which seemed to have had a lower vaulted 
story. Near Nicosia the lecturer saw some re- 
mains which he attributed to the Roman period. 
These comprised walls, 16 ft. or 17 ft. thick, com- 
posed of huge stones. There were also to be seen 
the remains of very large tanks formed in the 
rock, the stucco with which they were lined being 
even now quite perfect. These tanks reminded 
him very much of the tanks at Pozzuoli, near 
Naples. Cesnola recorded that at Kuchlia he 
had found the site of a temple of Venus, 167 ft. 
long, but he (the lecturer) had visited the site 
without being able to trace the temple. The 
temple was probably anterior to the Roman 
Emperor Vespasian. There were considerable 
remains of the outer walls which formed the 
boundary of the precinctsof thetemple. Here, 
as at Salamis, the ground was thickly strewn 
with stone which exhibited no sign of having 
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been used in building. There exist the 
remains of a very fine group of churches, 
which must have belonged to the time 
of the Lusignan kings. The climax of 
their prosperity seemed to have been reached 
about the middle of the fourteenth century. A 
German pilgrim who visited Constantinople 
about the time had left it upon record that he 
was more struck by the wealth and activity 
which he beheld in Famagusta than he was by 
what he saw at Constantinople. This, then, 
must have been the period when the numerous 
churches were built, the ruins of which were 
so frequent in the now almost deserted town of 
Famagusta. In Nicosia the Turks had used 
some of the churches as mosques and some as 
storehouses. Nicosia contained the cathedral 
Church of St. Sophia, the Church of St. Cathe- 
rine, and the Church of St. Nicholas. Both of 
the first-named were used as mosques, and the 
third as a storehouse for grain. The cathedral at 
Famagusta had been illustrated recently in the 
Architectural Association Sketch-book, from 
measured drawings made by Mr. Sydney 
Vacher. Neither of these churches had any 
transepts, neither was there any triforium. A 
peculiarity of their construction was that they 
never had any other covering external to the 
stone vaults,—no roofs of carpentry-work. The 
French architects by whom these churches were 
designed and built no doubt found all the build- 
ings of the country covered with flat roofs, and, 
while following the style of their own country, 
they adopted the flat roofs which prevailed in 
Cyprus. The Cathedral or Mosque of St. Sophia 
at Nicosia measures internally from east to 
west 232 ft., its total width being 87 ft. The 
east end was semicircular inside, semi-octagonal 
outside. The height of the nave Mr. Il’Anson 
calculated at 67 ft., and that of the aisles at 
35 ft. The style of the building throughout 
was Decorated. This church had the peculiarity 
of a door formed at the east end, and one also 
on the north side. The masonry of these door- 
ways was of marble, but the architectural 
details corresponded very closely with those of 
the other parts of the church, which were of a 
very fine hard limestone. M. de la Mas Latrée, 
Director of the Ecole Nationale des Arts de 
Paris, had published a list of more than one 
hundred gravestones or slabs in the churches, 
containing inscriptions and coats of arms, and 
bearing dates ranging from 1255 to 1533. 
These stones were, in the churches now used as 
mosques, covered by carpets. Many of the 
persons commemorated by them fell in the 
great plague which afflicted Europe in 1348. 
The church of St. Catherine, not far north of 
the mosque of St. Sophia, measured 57 ft. in 
length by 28 ft. wide. The height was calcu- 
lated at 52 ft. The nave had vaulted compart- 
ments. The east end was semi-octagonal. The 
side and west windows were in the best style 
of the Decorated period. The buttresses 
were masked by converting them into semi- 
octagonal projections. On one side of the 
church are indications of a cloister and other 
buildings, probably conventual. Of the church 
of St. Nicholas the author was unable to give 
any detailed account. It extends about 130 ft. 
in length. It had three eastern apses, and an 
octagonal domed tower in the middle of the 
building. Its plan was probably that of a Greek 
cross. At Famagusta the remains of churches 
were numerous. The mosque, originally the 
cathedral, dedicated to St. Sophia, was well pre- 
served, although considerably injured by the 
Venetian bombardment. Its length is 170 ft., 
and the total width 75 ft. The height of the 
nave was about 75 ft., and of the aisles about 
40 ft. There were many remains of other fine 
churches in Famagusta, but this was the best 
preserved. There were said to be twenty 
churches of which remains existed, and in some 
of them remains of frescoes were to be seen. 
The Abbey of Bella Pais stands upon the side of 
& mountain in a most beautiful situation. The 
church has the plan of a Greek cross: Mr. 
l’Anson considered it to be pre-Medizval in 
date. Three sides of the cloister stil] remain, 
although a good deal injured. On the north of 
the church is a noble hall, 100 ft. long, 32 ft. 
wide, and 40 ft. high, with a large rose-window 
at the west end. This was assumed to be the 
refectory. On the north wall is a pulpit reached 
by steps in the thickness of the wall. In con- 
clusion, Mr. I’ Anson briefly referred to the 
domestic architecture of Cyrrus.* 





* For details of this part of his subject M 
I’Anson’s letter, accompanied by illust at » See Mr. 
last volume of the Builder,—xil.. op. 41 19, ra in the 


annem 


In the discussion which followed, 

Mr. J. T. Wood said he was in Cyprus in 
1878, when he visited the island for the pur- 
pose of reporting to the trustees of the British 
Museum whether it weuld be desirable to con- 
tinue the excavations commenced by Cesnola. 
Unfortunately, he had seen very little of the 
architecture of the islard, for he was only there 
a month, and was ill half the time. With re- 
gard to the number of ruined churches in 
Famagusta, he had not been able to count so 
many as twenty’; he oniy saw twelve, including 
the cathedral. Four of them had perfect stone 
roofs. The cathedral ai Famagusta was full of 
and beauty, with regard both to propor- 
tion and detail. While there he found on the 
side of the cathedral an inscription which 
showed the date of the building: he thought it 
was 1329. Gothic architecture, as it was prac- 
tised in Cyprus, was full of peculiar beauties, 
and it was well worthy of further study. In 
one church he saw a painting containing at 
least twenty figures which had escaped oblite- 
ration by the Turks. The rock-cut tombs at 
Paphos were very interesting. 

Mr. William White, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. I’Anson for his paper, said it did 
not appear that Cyprus possessed any indigenous 
architecture. Mr. I’Anson had spoken of the 
cathedral at Nicosia having an eastern door, 
which was a remarkabie thing, and quite un- 
known, as far as he (the speaker) was aware, 
in Medizval architecture. Mr. I’Anson had 
said that this eastern doorway was subsequent 
to the building itself; but could he say how long 
subsequent, and whether its insertion had led 
to any modifications of the arrangements of the 
choir or sanctuary ? 

Sir Ralph Thompson, K.C.B., said he had 
travelled all over the island of Cyprus, and was 
familiar with the buildings described by Mr. 
I’Anson. He was not an architect, and did not 
pretend to much knowledge of architecture, but 
what struck him as being particularly interest- 
ing was the feudal or military architecture of 
the island. There was a very fine castle remain- 
ing near the Abbey of Bella Pais. Cyprus 
being, indeed, a home of the feudal system, it 
was probable that further investigations into 
the architectural remains of the island would 
reveal interesting particulars as to castles and 
buildings of that class. 

Mr. John Hebb observed that shortly after 
the island of Cyprus passed under the adminis- 
tration of the English, it was proposed to restore 
the church of St. Nicholas at Nicosia and to 
convert it intoa church for the English residents. 
He should like to know whether that proposal 
was likely to be acted upon, because if the 
churches of Nicosia and Famagusta were to be 
restored, there would soon be an end of all that 
was interesting in them. They would suffer 
more at the hands of the restorer than at the 
hands of the Turks. 

Mr. R. Phené Spiers regretted that Mr. Vacher 
was not present, and suggested that as that 
gentleman was very familiar with the cathedral 
at Famagusta, having studied, measured, and 
drawn it on the spot, he should be asked to be 
good enough to furnish some particulars of it 
as an addendum to Mr. I’ Anson’s paper. 

Professor T. Roger Smi: in seconding the 
vote of thanks, asked wnether Mr. I’ Anson 
could give some further particulars of the 
covering-in of the churches which he had de- 
scribed as vaulted, although without any 
additional external roof. How were the upper 
surfaces of the vaulting made to serve as a 
roof? Were the haunches filled in ? 

Mr. Ewan Christian, in supporting the motion, 
referred to Mr. I’Anson’s paper and the in- 
teresting sketches by which it was illustrated 
as constituting a most remarkable specimen of 
good holiday work. 

The Chairman, in putting the motion, said 
there was another island, somewhat similarly 
placed to Cyprus,—4. e. contiguous to a mainland 
of historic fame, and which had been occupied 
by the Greeks and Romans, by the Venetians, 
and by Templars. He alluded to Sicily, which 
in three or four circumstances was analogous to 
Cyprus. Sicily was, of course, very much 
richer in Grecian remains, while of specimens 
of Mediaval architecture there was a remarkable 
number of very fine buildings, no doubt the 
works of the Templars and Crusaders, with pro- 
bably some works of the earlier Normans. 

The vote of thanks having: been carried, 

Mr. l’Anson acknowledged the compliment, 
and in reply to the questions raised said he did 





not know how the haunchesg of the vaulted roofs 
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: of the churches were filled in. Probably the 


upper surfaces of the vaulting were cove i 

mud and chopped straw, beaten wacihdie ao 
in the same way as the roofs of the houses 
were covered, with some slight arrangement of 
ridges and furrows to readily carry off the rain 
of which there was not much in the island. 
With regard to Mr. White’s question, the interior 


altered at all, although used by the Turks asa 
mosque. The eastern door which had been 
mentioned was more modern than the building 
itself, although the details were just as good and 
characteristic as those of the other parts of the 
building. Whether, however, the door had been 
inserted in French times or subsequently thereto 
he could not tell. With regard to Mr. Hebb’s 
question, he had been informed by Mr. Charles 
Barry that a former pupil of his had been commis. 
sioned torestore the church in question. Although 
the church was a good deal shattered :n many 
parts, he (Mr. I’Anson) thought that any care- 
ful man could satisfactorily restore it, for there 
wus so much old work left by way of precedent. 
. Lhe meeting then terminated. 








THE COLOSSAL STATUE OF GERMANIA. 


THE great national statue of Germania, which 
is to be erected at Niederwald, near the Rbine, 
to commemorate the victory of Germany in the 
last Franco-German war, is now in process of 
being cast in separate pieces at Munich. The 
head and several other parts have already been 
completed. Some idea of the magnitude of 
this work may be gathered from the fact that 
the total weight of metal in it will amount to 
not less than forty-five tons. In the work of 
casting and finishing as many as fifty men are 
often being employed at one time. The gigantic 
head of the statue is already finished, and so is 
the powerful left arm with hand, on the tip of 
one of the fingers of which rests the Imperial 
crown of Germany. Last week the workmen 
were engaged on finishing the right arm and 
hand grasping the handle of the sword. Other 
men were at work on the huge shoulder and 
breastplate, on which isthe Imperial eagle. The 
largest single portion of the statue, — the 
throne with cloak lying on it, the whole weigh- 
ing fifteen tons,—has just been cast. The 
blade of the sword, which alone weighs a ton, 
and which, enveloped in an oak garland, bas 
been cast separate, is also finished. Part of the 
chain armour, with its free-lying texture of 
rings, is likewise ready, and is a beautiful piece 
of workmanship. The other parts of the 
monument are being cast at different establish- 
ments in other cities. Thus, the figures of the 
Rhine and the Moselle, to be placed at the foot 
of the pedestal,—the latter is itself 80 ft. in 
height,—are being executed at Dresden; the 
relievos are being prepared in Berlin, the great 
Imperial eagle at Lauschhammer, and the 
allegorical figures of War and Peace at Nurem- 
berg. 








RECENT PERGAMIC DISCOVERIES. 


THE National Zeitung of Berlin records the 
addition to the existing Pergamic relics of 
variwus objects of interest, amongst them 4 
figure of Athene, of which unfortunately the 
head, neck, and arms are wanting. The drapery 
of the remaining portion of the figure, and the 
scaled armour on the breast with the Gorgon: 
mask, are said, however, to produce an 1m: 
posing effect. At the base of the statue are 
distinct traces of a frieze in relief wor’ 

A second figure, on a diminished sca'¢, !8 also 
intended to represent Athene, and is in such a 
good state of preservation, that the artistic 
perfection of the work can be easily recog: 
nised. The countenance of the goddess wears 
an expression of severity, though the general 
character of the impersonation is youthful. 
With the exception of the right arm and the 
fingers of the left hand, the work is untoucher 
by the ravages of time. The arrangement © 
the drapery is free and unconstrained. = 
figure has been chiselled out of a fine-graines, 
delicate yellow-toned marble, described #5 
resembling the Pantelian description. 

The third statue is deficient as to the 
head and arms, but it is supposed to be a figure 
of Ceres. All the three statues referred 
were discovered in the Sanctuary of Athene. 
A pillar in a good state of ation, with 
capital which bears in its style some — 
blance to Indian ornamentation, is amopg* 





the other objects recently discovered. 


arrangements of the church had been very litile . 
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THE HERMES OF PRAXITELES. 


Here Fritz Scuaper, the German sculptor 
and member of the Berlin Academy of Arts, 
who is best known for his statues of Prince 
Bismarck in Cologne, of Géthe in Berlin, and of 
Gauss in Brunswick, has just completed his 
ideal restoration of the Hermes of Praxiteles. 
The manner in which he has acquitted himself 
of this delicate task is spoken of by Berlin 
critics in the highest terms. Those parts of the 
ancient statue, the hands, lower portions of legs 
and feet, and parts of the infant Dionysus, 
which were not found when the statue was dis- 
covered at Olympia, have been supplied by Herr 
Schaper in masterly style. The work of Praxi- 
teles, as now restored, is at present on view in 
a room at the Berlin Academy. 








THE DURABILITY OF BRICKS. 


A REPORT on the general question of the pro- 
perties which glazed bricks should possess was 
lately issued by the Hanover Architects’ 
Society,* and touching as it does upon many 
points more distinctly affecting the manufacture 
of such bricks than their use in building, it is 
not surprising that the subject has been taken 
up in a practical manner by a leading organ of 
the German plastic industry. 

In a somewhat elaborate treatise on the 
question in the Thonindustrie Zeitung, Herr 
Rihne disputes the assumption that no progress 
had been made in this class of work until the 
fourteenth century, and brings forward many 
interesting facts to prove the diversity of the 
processes now in use in the manufacture of 
glazed bricks, also elucidating from the point of 
view of the brick manufacturer some of the 
questions raised as to the most suitable and 
economical method of applying the glaze. 

He brings forward some arguments of weight 
in order to disprove the theory that the work 
of the Middle Ages in this particular branch was 
more free from crazing, and consequently more 
durable, than the productions of our own times. 
He is quite ready to admit that such specimens 
as have been preserved are models of careful 
workmanship, but asks whether any positive 
proof exists that all the work contemporaneous 
with that which has come down to our day, was 
equally perfect. 

In his remarks on the subject, Herr Riihne 
goes further than the Hanover architects’ 
Society, and discusses at some length the 
question as to what are the influences which a 
brick is expected to withstand during a long 
series of years, or even during the lapse of 
centuries. He records the fact that weather 
usually affects bricks in consequence of the 
changes of temperature which occur, and the 
formation of ice which is thus induced; as also 
by the influences of rain-water and of gases 
which may habitually or accidentally be found 
in the atmosphere. These attacks are thus of 
a chemical as well as of a physical nature. 
The chemical influences are such as are 
connected with decomposition through the 
action of carbonic acid and other gases in the 
atmosphere, and by the dissolving or removal 
of particles of stone by raiu-water. The 
crystalline salts which sometimes appear upon 
the surface are, it is remarked, mostly produced 
under circumstances which are injurious to the 
durability of the material on account of the 
increase of volume which takes place. The 
danger is all the more real because, at the next 
fall of rain, these crystals return into the 
material in a state of solution, and when dry 
again become crystallised, thereby producing a 
splintering effect. Although scarcely notice- 
able in the first instance, yet the continued 
repitition of the process which is induced by 
every shower of rain constitutes a destructive 
agency which, according to Herr Rihne’s 
theory, is capable of causing the decomposition 
of a brick when a sufficient quantity of these 
salts are present in it. 

The effects of frost, though of a similar 
tendency, are, he remarks, more of a mechanical 
character, as the extension of the volume of 
water through freezing operates towards the 
destruction of the brick. In spring and autumn 
the extension and contraction of bulk, caused by 
the wide range of temperature comprised in the 
daily thermometric variations, are specially cal- 
culated to affect the portion of the brick nearest 
the surface. These various influences of a more 








* See Builder, p. 519, ante. 





or less destructive character are rendered 
specially effective by any irregularity in the 
resisting properties of the substance of the 
brick, which should be homogeneous and free 
from stones, lime, or similar foreign substances. 
Homogeneousness further implies an equal 
tension throughout the brick. In machine-made 
bricks it is remarked that it is by no means 
unusual to find on the outer surface a layer of 
finer grained material than in the other por- 
tions. In fact, it is urged that for purposes of 
a@ monumental character machine-made bricks 
should not be used, more particularly as glazed 
bricks. Hand-made bricks, it is considered, 
should be moulded and heated in general with 
due observance of special measures of pre- 
caution when durability for a period of several 
centuries is expected from them. 

When frost sets in, such congelation as may 
exist within a brick that is glazed, is by that 
fact prevented from following out its natural 
course of extension in the only direction in 
which it is not closed in. Thus, it is argued 
that a glazed brick is exposed to a more severe 
test than an unglazed one, with the result of the 
forcible destruction of the glaze in some in- 
stances. The inference is drawn from this fact 
that the position of glazed bricks in a building 
has a certain influence upon their durability, 
and various facts are quoted with a view of 
proving that too much must not be expected 
from them. 

In conclusion, Herr Riihne draws from the 
foregoing explanations the following theoretical 
and practical inferences :— 

1. Weatherproof bricks must not contain any 
soluble salts; and their formation, as well as 
their baking, must be carried out so as to 
ensure this result. 

2. They must resist the attacks of carbonic 
acid in a fluid state. Their porosity must not 
be too great, and the disposition of the pores 
must be uniform, the brick being thus ren- 
dered homogeneous. The porosity of glazed 
bricks must in particular be as small as prac- 
ticable. 

3. The baking must be of such a thorough 
nature as to resist the extension which may 
result from congelation. The substance of the 
brick must be as tough as possible, and not 
brittle or glassy in its character. 

4. The co-efficient of extension must be low, 
in order that a change of temperature may have 
as little influence as pessible on the interior of 
the brick. 








NEW AGRICULTURAL HALL AT 
NORWICH. 


THis building was opened by H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales on the 16th inst. The build- 
ing has its principal fagade fronting Bank-plain. 
It is described as being in the pure Italian style, 
carried out in red moulded Cossey bricks, and 
red sandstone from St. Bees, Cumberland, with 
a richly-sculptured pediment, surmounted with 
a base for statuary, and the keystones of the 
ground-floor windows carved,—the first speci- 
men of Italian architecture in red stone in this 
part of the kingdom; as although the same 
description of stone was introduced by the 
architect (Mr. J. B. Pearce, of Norwich) in the 
new Town-hall at Yarmouth, that building is of 
“Queen Anne” character. The space covered 
by the building is 175 ft. by 103 ft. Besides 
the great central hall, there are spacious 
galleries, a theatre and concert-room capable 
of seating 900 people, a board-room and offices. 
dining and market rooms, kitchen, lavatories, 
&c.; these latter being obtained by utilising 
the difference between the ground-level at the 
two sides. The main entrance is in the centre 
of the front, beneath a portico of wrought-iron 
and glass, carried on iron girders springing 
from the wall. Beyond the turnstiles fixed in 
the vestibule, there are large upper doors lead- 
ing into the main building. On the left is a 
wide passage with a staircase to the concert- 
room, the ladies’ cloak-room, and a buffet with 
lift from the kitchen; on the right, a secretary's 
office and a board-room. The galleries are on 
both sides and at the end of the hall, the former 
18 ft. and the latter 24 ft. in width.. They are 
approached from the ground-floor by three 
staircases, and are well adapted for displaying 
agricultural produce and machinery. All the 
central portion of the building, which is primarily 
intended for cattle-stallage, is paved with wood 
blocks, and the sides with Staffordshire bricks, 
so that these are easily convertible into tem- 
porary stables, or may be used for any purpose 


in which efficient draining is an element of 
some importance. Indeed, the internal arrange- 
ments are so designed that the hall will be 
available for such entertainments as circuses, 
horse shows, horticultural exhibitions, bicycle 
and pedestrian races, &c. The interior walls 
are of buff brick, with red and black coloured 
bands. Springing from the gallery level and 
supporting the roof are some handsome circular 
girders, the span of the centre girder being 
61 ft. The roof has a lantern top with sky- 
lights, and its supports are ornamented with 
some fine scroll-work. Over the galleries, which 
are supported on lofty, foliated columns, there 
are also skylights. The concert-room occupies 
the whole front of the first-floor, and is 100 ft. 
in length by 48 ft. in width; it is fitted with a 
stage at one end, and is well lighted by windows 
and lunettes. 

The architect, as already mentioned, was 
Mr. J. B. Pearce, of Surrey-street, Norwich, and 
the contractors were Messrs. J. W. Lacey & Co. 
About a million and a quarter of bricks have 
been used in the building, and these have all 
been supplied by Mr. Charles Cunnel, from his 
works at Catton. The contractors for the iron 
roof were Messrs. Butler, of Leeds, and for the 
ornamental ironwork required in the building. 
Messrs. Barnards, Bishop, & Barnards, who sub- 
contracted with Messrs. Lacey. The slates 
were supplied by Messrs. Ashton & Green, of 
London; and the stone-carving has been executed 
by Mr. Allan, of St. Giles’s-road. The hall is 
heated with hot-water apparatus supplied by 
Messrs. Barnards & Bishop, and is lighted both 
with gas and electricity. 








THE EXCAVATIONS AT THE FORUM. 


THE excavations at and near the site of the 
Forum in Rome are now being energetically 
carried on. In the course of the works foun- 
dations of a massive character have been dis- 
covered, which belonged, it is supposed, to the 
Palace of Caligula, and a number of private 
houses have also been traced, which bounded 
one side of the Forum. Negotiations are now 
in progress for excavations in the vicinity of the 
church of Santa Maria Liberatrice, which covers 
the site of the ancient temple of Vesta. 

The project for the systematic carrying out of 
excavationsat the site of the Forum is receiving 
the earnest attention of the Italian Govern- 
ment. The municipality has suggested the 
throwing of an iron bridge over the site of the 
Forum when its entire excavation has been 
accomplished. This proposal will, doubtless, 
meet with energetic opposition from lovers of 
the relics of antiquity. 








Proposed New Street to the Angel.— At 
the last meeting of the Clerkenwell Vestry, 
Mr. Churchwarden Goode in the chair, Mr. 
Abrahams moved :— 


‘‘ That the Metropolitan Board of Works having 
decided to seek Parliamentary powers to form a 
new road, from near the Holborn Town-hall to the 
Angel, this Vestry would respectfully submit that 
of the three ways thereto indicated by their recent 
surveys in this parish, it is most advisable to take 
the short, direct, and nearly level route, viz., behind 
Baynes-row to the Fire-engine Station, thence 
across the north-west corner of Exmouth - street, 
through John-street, across Tysoe-street and Roso- 
man-street, past the Catholic Chapel, towards the 
drinking-fountain in the New River wall, thus, at 
no increased cost, avoiding all the unequal and 
sharp ients by way of Exmouth-street and 
Garnault-place, and above all relieving instead of in- 
creasing the constant danger that is incurred by the 
meeting of the large and increasing traffic from the 
nine or ten thoroughfares that are concentrated at 
the junction near the Vestry Hall ; that the matter 
be referred to the Works Committee ; and that a 
copy of the resolutien be forwarded to the Metro- 
politan Board of Works.” 


He said that the route he proposed for the new 
street would not cost more than taking down 
one side of Exmouth-street so as to widen that 
thoroughfare ; that the line would be somewhat 
shorter to the top of Garnault-place, and more 
direct ; that, while better property could not 
be erected, if one side of Exmouth-street was 
pulled down, the property along the line (now 
proposed would be enhanced in value, while the 
business in Exmouth-street would be improved 
by the removal of some of the heavy traffic 
from it, and the gradients of the new street 
would be much better than those of Exmouth- 





street. The motion was carried unanimously. 
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BRITISH ARCHAZ OLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE first meeting of the Session 1882-1883 
was held on the 15th inst., Mr. Thos. Morgan, 
F.8.A., in the chair. It was announced that the 
autumn congress would be held at Dover. The 
memorial in favour of the preservation of the 
ancient Tol-house at Great Yarmouth has been 
presented, and the Town Council have resolved 
to preserve the building. It is about to pass 
into the hands of trustees, and to be devoted 
to some local use. The quaint Rectory-house 
of St. Paul’s, Deptford, a building of triangular 
plan, the work of Sir John Vanbrugh, is about 
to be demolished, the site having been sold for 
building purposes. Mr. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., 
described a portion of the Roman wall of 
London, now being removed, at Finsbury-place. 
It is 9 ft. 2 in. thick, of similar construction to 
what has been already noticed of the wall else- 
where. Mr. W.G.Smith exhibited several pre- 
historic stone implements, including a celt of 
dolorite found at Bedford. Mr. Walter Myers, 
F.8.A., produced a fine collection of Egyptian an- 
tiquities of very early date, and a series of flint 
arrow-heads from Chinsi and Peratyia. Several 
fragments of fictile vessels, of Egyptian manu- 
facture, were inscribed with receipts for the 
delivery of wine to the garrison of Thebes. 
Mr. Flinders Petrie referred to the frequency of 
similar inscriptions on ancient Egyptian sites, 
although but little attention has hitherto been 
bestowed upon them. 

The first paper was by Mr. C. H. Compton, 
on the archeological features of the recent 
Exhibition of the Horners’ Company, an exhibi- 
tion which was visited by 7,000 persons during 
the four days that it was open. There were a 
large number of pre-historic objects mainly 
recovered from London, exhibited by Mr. H. 
Syer Cuming, F.S.A., Scot., and others. Among 
the objects placed upon the table were two or 
three examples of the Jewish Shofar, or horn, 
used in synagogues on the day of the New Year, 
including that from tbe synagogue in Bevis 
Marks. These were so similar in form to the 
horn found in the Thames, now in Mr. Cuming’s 
collection, as to render it all but certain that 
the latter is a relic of the presence of the Jews 
in England in Medieval times, prior to their 
expulsion. It was recognised as a Shofar both 
by Mr. Alf. A. Newman and by Mr. Adler, who 
described its use. Its form has not been 
changed since the destruction of the Temple of 
Jerusalem. 

The second paper was by Mr. Roach Smith, 
F.S.A., on the discovery of a hoard of bronze 
armlets grouped around a single lance-head, in 


what was, probably, an ancient cemetery at 
Brading, I.W. 





THE PROPOSED MUSEUM IN OLYMPIA. 


DURING six years the German Government, as 
our readers know, have devoted much money 
for excavations in Olympia (between Patras and 
Pyrgos). Professor Curtius and the Architect 
Adler, in Berlin, had the direction of the works, 
and published the antiquities found. During 
some years the question was ventilated whether 
the antiquities urearthed should be transported 
to Athens, or if it would be better to build a 
museum in Olympia. A rich Greek, named 
Syngros, has given 200,000 francs for the erection 
of this building, and the Ministry of Cultus is 
charged with the execution of the project. 
Architect Adler prepared a plan for the museum, 
but it did not agree in style with the antiquities 
found, and would cost from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 
francs. For these and other reasons it was not 
found desirable to carry out his design. In 
May last Professor Ziller was charged by the 
Minister of Cultus to go to Olympia, to see the 
collection of antiquities, to select a convenient 
site, and to prepare a design for the museum. 

This he did, the ground selected being opposite 
the excavations on the street from Pyrgos. The 
plan has been approved by the Committee for 
ey ee of Antiquities, and it is hoped 
in ashort time the 
ee Pag Museum of Olympia 


We give a sketch and ple . of 
Pi ay ple \ of the proposed 
Professor Ziller is already known t 
readers, in connexion with Dr. Sehiieiment 
palatial residence in Athens and the Academy 
of science in the same historic city.* 








* We are indebted to Professor Ziller for th i 
of our illustrations, forwarded t "y rondo oil ay 
a eeneraiey a hrough Mr, J Hill, of 





SKETCH IN ROUEN: CHURCH OF 
ST. LAURENT. 


Tus Cathedral, St. Ouen, ‘and St. Maclon, 
Rouen, are pretty well known to all travellers, 
but the church, with its interesting tower of St. 
Laurent, most of which dates from the fifteenth 
century, standing in the Rue de I’ Hétel de Ville, 
is not so well known, and is often overlooked by 
the hurried visitor; but it will well repay a 
visit. The church is desecrated and abandoned 
to ignominious uses, and is but the wreck of its 
former self, but the tower still rears its head, 
shorn, indeed, of its tiara crown, but beautiful 
still in its bold open tracery and pinnacle 
work; airy, yet strong in its construction, and 
full of a subtle play of light and shade. 

AnpREW 7. TAayYtor. 








CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY, 
PRIVETT, HANTS. 


Tus church, entirely built by the mauni- 
ficence of Mr. William Nicholson, of Basing 
Park, M.P. for Petersfield, stands prettily in 
the rural parish of Privett, and close to Basing 
Park. The church, which, as the view shows, 
is Early English in style, is built of flint with 
dressings of Doulting stone. 

Internally, it is faced with ashlar of Ham 
Hill stone, and has a dado of Corsehill stone 
running round the church. The rest of the 
internal stonework is Corsham Down Bath stone. 
All the polished columns are of Purbeck marble. 
The roofs are of pitch pine, and covered ex- 
ternally with Broseley tiles. The floor is laid 
throughout with marble mosaic by Burke & Co., 
except that under the seats, which iz of pitch 
pine block paving. The chancel seats and other 
fittings are of oak, the nave seats of pitch 

ine. 

2 There is a fine organ by Lewis, and a peal of 
eight bells by Messrs. Mears & Stainbenk. 

In plan the church consists of nave, aisles, 
and chancel, with north and south transeptal 
chapels, in the north of which are piaced the 
organ and vestry. 

A tower with a lofty spire stands centrally 
at the west end. 

The east window and some of the other 
windows in the church are filled with stained 
glass by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne. 

The lectern, which is of wrought iron, and the 
rest of the metal work in the church, was 
executed by Messrs. Hart, Son, & Peard. A 
view of the lectern we give separately. 

The contractors were Messrs. Dove Bros., 
and the architect was Mr. Blomfield. 








LECTERN: HOLY TRINITY, PRIVETT. 


Tuis lectern, of which we publish an illustra- 
tion, is (with the exception of the base and 
book-rest) entirely of forged charcoal iron, the 
foliated ends of scroll, leaves, &., being beaten 
into their various forms after being forged, and 
when cold. The circular parts of the shafts 
are turned in the lathe, and the crocketed ter- 
minations of the buttress-stay are slightly 
trimmed up, but nearly all the other parts are 
used as they came from the anvil. The moulded 
base is of cast iron, and the book-rest of brass, 
in two plates, with a moulded edging between 
them, to avoid the unsatisfactory appearance of 
a single thickness plate. The work is painted 
a greyish-black, and relieved by the careful 
etching of some of the parts and the entire 
gilding of others, and is a very creditable 
specimen of modern art workmanship. 

The design was prepared by the architect of 
the church, Mr. A. W. Blomfield, M.A., and 
carried out by Messrs. Hart, Son, Peard, & Co. 








The Standard Theatre offered for Sale. 
—At the Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, on the 16th 
inst., Messrs. Farebrother & Co. offered for sale 
by public auction, by order of the Court of 
Chancery, the National Standard Theatre, 
Shoreditch, together with the Bishopsgate Hall 
adjoining, described as being licensed for music. 
Six houses in High-street and Holywell-lane, 
adjoining, were also included, the whole pro- 
perty covering an area of 17,000 superficial 
feet. The biddings commenced at 10,0001., and 
advanced by 1,0001. at a time to 40,0001., at 
which sum the property was withdrawn, the 


auctioneer stating that it was less than the 
value of the land alone. 





THE PARIS SCHOOL OF PHARMACY. 


WHEN, two years since, the Architectura] 
Congress which met in Paris visited, as we ro. 
ported in these pages, the new buildings of the 
Ecole Supérieure de Pharmacie, the works 
though well advanced, were still far from com. 
pletion. Rapid progress has, however, of late 
been made, and we are now able to present a 
view of the new institution. For a long time 
past the old Ecole de Pharmacie, situated jn 
the Rue de l’Arbaléte, the creation only of the 
last century, has been unable to accommodate 
the increasing number of pupils who avai 
themselves of the gratuitous courses of lectures 
afforded by the school. The Ecole de Pharmacie 
is one of the many admirable educational esta- 
blishments of Paris which have long helped to 
give its character to the Quartier Latin,—the 
students’ quarter, par excellence, in the city of 
pleasure by the banks of the Seine. : 

Built on a plot of ground cut off some years 
since from the Luxembourg Gardens, what 
English reader who has not even seen Paris 
does not recall Thackeray’s delightful picture 
of the spot ? The new school will provide ample 
accommodation for many a generation to come 
of rising chemists, for the preparation of whom 
the Ecole is specially endowed by the Govern- 
ment. Commenced in 1877, the new buildings 
lie between the Rue l’Abbé de I Epée on the 
north, the Rue Michelet on the south, on the 
west the Rue d’Assas, and on the east the 
superb Avenue de ]’Observatoire, towards which 
are turned the principal fagade and the entrance 
courtyard. The buildings consist of three 
blocks, parallel with the avenue, together with 
two wings. Two large amphitheatres, each able 
to contain 600 pupils, are connected with the 
main building by vestibules and galleries. On 
the north lie a series of laboratories intended for 
chemical and micrographic research. 

The principal buildings comprise, on the 
ground-floor, the salle des actes, or examination- 
hall ; the secretary’s offices, and the laboratories 
of the professors of botany, cryptogamy, 
mineralogy, toxicology, chemical and galenic 
pharmacy, &c. On the first floor lie the collec- 
tions of zoology, physics, botany, mineralogy, 
the library, and reading-rooms. In the annexes 
contiguous to the northern wing reside the 
principal officials; while there is also a further 
series of laboratories. 

A large botanical garden, occupying the 
remainder of the ground, stretches behind the 
buildings between the Rues Michelet and 
d’Assas, at the corner of which lies the 
gardener’s lodge. The garden is supplied, t 
may be stated, with ample hot-house accommo- 
dation. 

The building rests on a foundation formed of 
700 wells filled with concrete, the greater part 
reposing on pillars of rubblework reaching 
20 yards down to the level of the so-called 
“catacombs,” or worked-out quarries, which 
undermine almost the whole southern portion 
of the French metropolis. 

On the side turned towards the Avenue de 
l’Observatoire, in the principal court-y ard,— 
which is decorated with a series of well laid- 
out beds, and surrounded on three of its sides 
by a graceful portico,—are placed the statues 
ot Vauquelin, the great chemist, and rl 
mentier, the introducer of the potato into 
France. 

Above the portico, under the large — 
of the first floor, are let into the walls a line © 
medallions (in white marble) of the savants whe 
by their research have extended the domain ° 
pharmacy and chemistry. These —— 
executed under the direction of the Minister © 
the Fine Arts, are the work of various artists. 
Among the portraits may be mentioned those 
of Pélouze, Balard, Caventon, Pelletier, Davy; 
Dumenil, Jussieu, Seba, Schelle, Bayen, Rouelle, 
Geoffray, Charras, Leméry, Boulduc, Macque’, 
Baumé, Lavoisier, Berthollot, Schammerds”, 
Chaptal, Thenard, Serullas, yao 
Gibourt, Langier, Gerardt, Houél (the foun “ 
of the Ecole), and Fourcroy, one of its firs 
directors. : . 

As our readers can judge from the view “ 
present, the building is in the simplest sty : 
and essentially of a utilitarian characte ; 
feature we remember the architect, M. Char “19 
Laisné,—one of the Government architects, i 
impressing on the members of the Congre 
who, as we have stated, visited the wallet 
two years since, as the result of the “ee 4 
sum placed: at his disposal to carry 0" 
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ADDRESS TO THE 
LEEDS ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 
An address was delivered by the President, 
Mr. J. B. Fraser, F.R.1.B.A., at the opening 
meeting of the session. 
At the commencement the President ex- 


| pressed regret that he could not refer in more 


cheerful and hopeful terms to the commercial 
He said,—Not- 
withstanding the enormous energy developed 
in the production of merchant shipping, which 
would appear to point to the increased circula- 
tion of wealth in the country, the more than 


| fairly average harvest, and the briskness of 


many of our staple manufactures, there seems 
still to be a lack of money for permanent invest- 
ment and want of buoyancy in the building trades, 
and as a consequence we find ourselves for the 
most part by no means so actively engaged as 
we sbould like to be. The returns of the 
Inspector for Buildings in our own town, and 
of the Building Committee of Bradford, show 
very plainly and somewhat painfully that 
although our population is increasing, the 
demand for house property is, instead of being 
on the increase, actually declining. In Leeds, 
during 1879, 1,721 houses were completed and 
certified for occupation; in 1880, 1,318; and 
in 1881, 1,012 ; for the present year, the returns 
are 1,044. 

In Bradford a still more extraordinary dimi- 
nution is shown, for whereas in 1877 the number 
of new dwelling-houses certified for occupation 
was 1,213, whilst for this year we find only 319, 
or little more than one-fourth. In Leeds, under 
the heading of miscellaneous buildings, we have 
not such a discrepancy, as the figures run for 
the three years,—886, 847, 905, and for the 
present year 852 ; at Bradford, curiously enough, 
under the same heading, we find a considerable 
increase, which we will try and regard as a 
hopeful sign for the future, and particularly if 
we bear in mind the fact that a few years ago, 
when at the height of the great revival of trade 
in both districts, the building of houses was 
considerably overdone, and a number of those 
built in the Bradford district have never yet 
been occupied, though I am happy to find, owing 
to the increase in trade, a decided improvement 
is apparent. 

We give some further passages from the 
address :—Whilst referring to the work of the 
younger members, I must take the opportunity 
to say a few words on a far from pleasant 
topic, but which must not for that reason be 
shirked: I mean the undertaking of work by 
architects’ assistants without the consent of 
theiremployers. This is a great and, I am afraid, 
a growing evil; at any rate, during my term of 
office as your president, I have had several 
complaints about the practice. 

It may seem hard and arbitrary, perhaps, at 
first sight to endeavour to prevent a young 
man with possibly a limited salary and many 
claims on his slender purse, to take advantage 
of an occasional windfall in the shape of work 
coming into his way, especially when the work 
is introduced to him by reason of personal 
friendship. Where the system pinches most is 
in the employinent of very young and inexperi- 
enced men by unscrupulous speculative builders 
and others, to prepare drawings in such a way 
as to enable the builder to represent that the 
design is his own, and topersuade his unfortunate 
victim that an architect is a useless and costly 
luxury, and that his services can be dispensed 
with. I think all must see the great discredit 
done to our profession by this illicit practising 
(I know no better term for it); much of the 
work so carried out is very crude and slipshod, 
and being hurriedly prepared at night after 
office hours (a time which onght to be devoted 
to study), must necessarily be ill considered 
and imperfect, and even if a show of super- 
intendence is made it is often of the most 
useless description; and besides, the charges 
are so ridiculously low as in themselves almost 
proclaim the work dear at any price. If a 
young man has a good connexion and is confident 
of his own powers, by all means let him com- 
mence business for himself, and not play a 
double part. I trust the members of this 
association will set their faces very strenuously 
against a continuance of this pernicious practice; 
to the older members it is a question of the 
honour and well-being of their profession, and 
to the younger members especially it is impor- 
tant to put a stop, if possible, to it, as their 

only chance of success in life is to 
themselves thoroughly by training for the 
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production of first-class work, and to ‘charge 
for that work upon the usual scale. In 
speaking of the late Mr. Burgess, Mr. 
Ewan Christian coupled him with Lord 
Beaconsfield as having, like that illustrious 
statesman, learned the lesson of “ how to wait,’ 
and, hard as the lesson may be in some cases, 
it is essential to our mutual well-being that all 
young architects should learn how to wait until 
they are justified by their knowledge and ex- 
perience in undertaking work of a responsible 
nature, and can command a fair recompense. 
I think it is a question worthy of consideration 
whether a written agreement should be made 
by assistants, on entering into an engagement, 
that they will not undertake work without first 
obtaining the consent of their employer; and 
I have no hesitation in saying positively that 
such an arrangement should be imperative 
in the case of assistants in public offices. It 
will be in your recollection that we addressed 
a protest to the Institute of British Architects 
against the official consent of that body being 
given to the system of double competitions which 
has recently sprung up. The members of that 
Institute seem, however, to think that the 
scheme is of benefit to the profession in certain 
cases, and have virtually determined to abide 
by their regulation or suggestion relating to it. 
I regret that this is so for I cannot see that it 
will lead to anything except extended labour in 
the production of two sets of drawings instead 
of one; and as there may in future almost 
always be a professional assessor or referee, 
I think it lays such assessor open to temptation 
in preferring the particular style of architec- 
ture that he affects, as it will be impossible in 
his first report to prevent his conveying some 
idea of which of the selected sketches he 
prefers. Besides, the system seems to give 
more scope for the unscrupulous to canvas the 
members of the corporate or other body for 
whom they are working, and thus bring per- 
sonal influence to bear. The sketch system 
alone is quite sufficient, without any second 
competition, and would, indeed, be a great 
boon; for if competent referees were con- 
sulted, their professional knowledge ought to 
be sufficient to enable them from plans, one 
or two sections, and one perspective sketch, 
all to a fixed scale, to judge of the relative 
merits of the designs, especially if two or three 
sheets of working detail in pencil, showing the 
proposed method of treatment intended, were 
added to the list above, so as to ensble the 
assessors to guard against the misleading effects 
of meretricious work in the general drawings. 
The advocates of the double scheme insist on 
its advantages to the young and clever mem- 
bers of the profession, as giving them a chance 
to come to the front; but it appears to me that 
a young man, unless he had a good capital, 
would, if he were selected once or twice for the 
final competition, and then proved unsuccessful, 
run arisk of bankruptcy on the threshold of 
his career, as the fees allowed for the final 
stage would by no means cover the cost of the 
elaborate finished design. 

Another important public question is the 
housing of the very poorest of our work- 
ing population. It is high time that legal 
powers should be granted to enable corporate 
bodies, or even private companies, to obtain 
dilapidated untenanted property, not at the 
ridiculous prices awarded by arbitrations, but 
at so low a price as to make the erection of 
new and improved dwellings on the sites thus 
obtained a remunerative speculation ; the great 
drawback to private enterprise, at any rate, is 
the excessive cost of the land, and the fact that 
there is so large a demand for central sites in 
our business towns for manufacturing purposes. 
In Leeds the mechanic class is not badly off 
for suitable dwellings, and at moderate rents. 
The class of people for whom industrial dwell- 
ings, so called, are really wanted, are the 

rest of the poor,—those, in fact, who can 
barely afford a single room, and who at present 
herd together in a way shocking to contem- 
plate. Of course, in these buildings there is 
always the difficulty of great height and many 
steps to contend against, but perhaps the upper 
stories might be adapted for common lodging- 
heuses, for young and vigorous tramps and 
navvies, and the lower stories devoted to those 
whose limbs are not so pliant. Then, again, 
some of these model dwellings, as they are 
called, have unnecessarily lofty stories. I 
think if a room has ample window-space and 
means of thorough ventilation, a height of 9 ft. 





would be sufficient, especially when we consider 


that one of the greatest difficulties of the very 
poor is procuring sufficient bodily heat, either 
by food or fuel, and a too lofty room must 
necessarily be cold. What is required, it 
appears to me, are rooms about 16 ft. by 14 ft., 
with recess and screen for parents’ bed, a sink- 
closet shut off from the living-room, and, of 
course, with the best known appliances for 
cutting off the waste-pipes from direct com- 
munication with the drains, and, in addition, if 
possible, a small pantry, projected from the 
face of the outer walls, to secure a through 
current of air. Al) should be under constant 
supervision so as to ensure cleanliness in all the 
sanitary arrangements. It may be objected 
that no family should be allowed to live in one 
room only, and, theoretically, that is all very 
well; but the fact is,—and we cannot alter it,— 
that many thousands of our fellow-creatures 
are so extremely poor, that it is a question with 
them between one room and the workhouse ; 
and this is the class whose needs ought to be 
considered. 

That large blocks of industrial dwellings are 
healthy as compared with ordinary low-class 
houses, is evident from the returns of several 
of the most important properties of that descrip- 
ticn; thus the death-rate of the London Im- 
proved Industrial Dwellings Company, of which 
Sir Sidney Waterlow is chairman, only averaged 
16°4 per 1,000 during the year 1881, as against 
21°2 in London generally. The Peabody 
“ Trust’? Buildings, with accommodation for 
12,000 persons, show a death-rate of 17°22, and 
the Metropolitan Association show a death-rate 
as low as 14°3 only for last year. More striking, 
however, than either of the three instances 
just quoted is the case of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
where (as we are told by the able manager, Mr. 
Price), during the past twelve months, the block 
of buildings belonging to the Newcastle Im- 
proved Industrial Dwellings Company, which 
accommodates an average of 500 persons, only 
had a death-rate of 12 per 1,000 per annum ; 
the rate for the parish in which the block is 
situated being for the same period 22°2 per 1,000 
per annum. 

The blocks of buildings referred to above, 
however satisfactory in themselves, have not 
solved the great problem of how to provide 
healthy dwellings for the poorest class at rents 
within their means, and therefore if we are to 
have such comfortable, though humble homes, 
I fancy that philanthropic aid will have to be 
called in to a certain extent. Whenever a cor- 
porate body finds it necessary to pull down the 
houses of the very poor, the erection of suitable 
dwellings, under careful superintendence, should 
be immediately undertaken, having at least as 
many rooms or tenements as are removed ; and 
I would further suggest that the corporation, 
backed by the Poor Law authorities, should 
build, at any rate, one block as an experiment, 
as they have almost unlimited borrowing 
powers, and the absence of any interest above 
what would be necessary to pay the Loan Com- 
missioners would not be of consequence. There 
is also a field for very practical and useful 
benevolence on a large scale for some of our 
wealthy merchants and manufacturers ; if they 
will find the money, I think there would be no 
difficulty in getting excellent designs in com- 
petition. 








THE COST AND CONDUCT OF THE 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


Dr. Siemens, in his opening address as 
Chairman of the Council at the Society of Arts 
on the 15th, devoted the greater part of it toa 
consideration of the electric light from an 
economic point of view. His statements dis- 
pelled some popular errors on the subject, and 
it will be useful to give them increased circula- 
tion. The Chairman said,—Complaints appear 
almost daily in the public papers, to the effect 
that townships refuse their assent toapplications 
by electric light companies for provisional 
orders; but it may be surmised that many of 
these applications are of a more or less specula- 
tive character, the object being to secure 
monopolies for eventual use or sale, under which 
circumstances the authorities are clearly justified 
in withholding their assent; and no licences or 
provisional orders should indeed be granted, I 
consider, unless the applicants can give assur- 
ance of being able and willing to carry out the 
work within a reasonable time. But there are 
technical questions involved which are not yet 





sufficiently well understood to admit of imme- 
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diate operations upon a large scale. Attention 
has been very properly called to the great 
divergence in the opinions expressed by scientific 
men regarding the area that each lighting 
district should comprise, the capital required to 
light such an area, and the amount of electric 
tension that should be allowed in the conductors. 
In the case of gas supply, the works are neces- 
earily situated in the outskirts of the town, on 
account of the nuisance this manufacture 
occasions to the immediate neighbourhood ; and, 
therefore, gas supply must range over a large 
area. It would be possible, no doubt, to deal 
with electricity on a similar basis, to establish 
electrical mains in the shape of copper rods of 
great thickness, with branches diverging from 
them in all directions; but the question to be 
considered is, whether such an initiative course 
is desirable on accoant either of relative expense 
or of facility of working. My own opinion, 
based upon considerable practical experience 
and thought devoted to the subject, is decidedly 
adverse to suchaplan. In my evidence before 
the Parliamentary Committee, I limited the 
desirable area of an electric district in densely- 
;opulated towns to a quarter of a square mile, 
and estimated the cost of the necessary estab- 
lishment of engines, dynamo-machines, and 
conductors, at 100,0001., while other witnesses 
held that areas from one to four square miles 
could be worked advantageously from one 
eentre, and at a cost not exceeding materially 
the figure I had given. These discrepancies do 
not necessarily imply wide differences in the 
estimated cost of each machine or electric 
light, inasmuch as such estimates are neces- 
sarily based upon various assumptions regard- 
ing the number of houses and of public 
buildings comprised in such a district, and the 
amount of light to be apportioned to each, 
but I still maintain my preference for small 
districts. 

By way of illustration, let us take the 
parish of St. James, near at hand, a district not 
more densely populated than other equal areas 
within the metropolis, although comprising, 
perhaps, a greater number of public buildings. 
Its population, according to the preliminary 
report of the census taken on the 4th April, 
i551, was 29,865, it contains 3,018 inhabited 
houses, and its area is 784,000 square yards, or 
slightly above a quarter of a square mile. To 
light a comfortable house of moderate dimen- 
sions in all its parts, to the exclusion of gas, oil, 
or candles, would require about 100 incan- 
descence lights (or, if I may suggest a more 
euphonious expression, glow-lights) of from 15 
to 15-candle power each, that being, for 
instance, the number of Swan lights employed 
by Sir Wilham Thomson in lighting his house 
at Glasgow University. Eleven-horse power 
would be required to excite this number of 
incandescence lights, and at this rate the parish 
of St. James’s would require 3,018 x 11 = 
33,200-horse power to work it. It may be 
fairly objected, however, that there are many 
houses in the parish much below the standard 
here referred to, but, on the other hand, there 
are 600 of them with shops on the ground- 
floor, involving larger requirements. Nor does 
this estimate provide for the large consumption 
of electric energy that would take place in 
lighting the eleven churches, eighteen club- 
houses, nine concert - halls, three theatres, 
besides numerous hotels, restaurants,and lect ure- 
halls. A theatre of moderate dimensions, such 
as the Savoy Theatre, has been proved by 
experience to require 1,200 incandescence lights, 
representing an expenditure of 133-horse power ; 
and about one-half that power would have to be 
set aside for each of the otber public buildings 
here mentioned, constituting an aggregate of 
2,926-horse power ; nor does this general esti- 
mate comprise street lighting, and to light the 
six miles and a half of principal streets of the 

parish with electric light, would require, per 
mile, thirty-five are lights of 350-candle power, 
each, or a total of 227 lights. This taken at 
the rate of 0'8-horse power per light, represents 
a further requirement of 182-horse power 
making a total of 3,108-horse power, for purposes 
independent of house-lighting, being equivalent 
to l-horse power per inhabited house, and 
bringing the total requirements up to 109 lights 
= 12-horse power per house. I do not, how- 
ever, agree with those who expect that 
lighting will be entirely superseded, but have 
on the contrary, always maintained that the 
electric light, while possessing great and peculiar 
advantages for lighting our principal rooms 

| 
halls, warehouses, &c., owing to its brilliancy, 
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and more particularly to its non-interference 
with the healthful condifion of the atmosphere, 
will leave ample room for the development of 
the former, which is susceptible of great improve- 
ment, and is likely to hold its own for the 
ordinary lighting up of our streets and dwellings. 
Assuming, therefore, that the bulk of domestic 
lighting remains to the gas companies, and that 
the electric light is introduced into private 
houses only, at the rate of, say twelve incan- 
descence lights per house, the parish of St. 
James’s would have to be provided with electric 
erlergy sufficient to work (9 + 12) 3,018=63,378 
lights = 7,042-horse power effective; this is 
equal to about one-fourth the total lighting 
power required, taking into account that the 
total number of lights that have to be provided 
for a house are not all used at one and the same 
time. No allowance is made in this estimate 
for the transmission of power, which, in course 
of time, will form a very large application 
of electric energy; but considering that power 
will be required mostly in the day-time, when 
light is not needed, a material increase in plant 
will not be necessary for that purpose. In 
order to minimise the length and thickness of 
the electric conductor, it would be impor- 
tant to establish the source of power, as 
nearly as may be, in the centre of the parish, 
and the position that suggests itself to my 
mind is that of Golden-square. If the un- 
occupied area of this square, representing 2,500 
square yards, was excavated to a depth of 25 ft., 
and then arched over so as to re-establish the 
present ground level, a suitable covered space 
would be provided for the boilers, engines, and 
dynamo-machines, without causing obstruction 
or public annoyance ; the only erection above 
the surface would be the chimney, which, if 
made monumental in form, might be placed in 
the centre of the square, and be combined with 
shafts for ventilating the subterranean chamber, 
care being taken, of course, to avoid smoke by 
insuring perfect combustion of the fuel used. 
The cost of such a chamber, of engine-power, 
and of dynamo-machines, capable of converting 
that power into electric energy, I estimate at 
140,000!. To this expense would have to be 
added that of providing and laying the con- 
ductors, together with the switches, current 
regulators, and arrangements for testing the 
insulation of the wire. The cost and dimen- 
sions of the conductors would depend upon 
their length, and the electro-motive force to be 
allowed. The latter would, no doubt, be 
limited by the authorities to the point at which 
contact of the two conductors with the haman 
frame would not produce injurious effects, or 
say to 200 volts, except for street lightinz, for 
which purpose a higher tension is admiasible. 
In considering the proper size of conductor to 
be used in any given installation, two principal 
factors have to be taken into account ; first, 
the charge for interest and depreciation on the 
original cost of a unit length of tlre conductor ; 
and, secondly, the cost of the electrical energy 
lost through the resistance of a unit of length. 
The sum of these two, which may be regarded 
as the cost of conveyance of electricity is clearly 
least, as Sir William Thomson pointed out some 
time ago, when the two components are equal. 
This, then, is the principle on which the size 
of a conductor should be determined. 

From the experience of large instailations, I 
consider that electricity can, roughly speaking, 
be produced in London at the cost of abont Is. 
per 10,000 Ampére-Volts or Watts (746 Watts 
being equal to one horse-power) for an hour. 
Hence, assuming that each set of four incan- 
descence lamps in series (such as Swan’s, but 
for which may be substituted a smailer number 
of higher resistance and higher ‘uminosity) 
requires 200 volts electro-motive force, and 60 
Watts for their efficient working. the total 
current required for 64,000 such lights is 
19,200 Ampéres, and the cost of the electric 
energy lost by this current in passing through 
yoo Of an ohm resistance, is 16/. per hour. 
The resistance of a copper bar one quarter of a 
mile in length, and one square inch in section, 
iS very nearly >}, of an ohm, and the weight 
is about 2} tons. Assuming, then, the price of 
an insulated copper conductor at 90l. per ton, 
and the rate of interest and depreciation at 
7% per cent., the charge per hour of the above 








gas | conductor, when used eight hours per day, is 


1jd. Hence, following the princi I have 
stated above, the proper size of aeshel to 
use for an installation of the megnitude I have 
supposed, would be one of 48°26 inches 





or a round rod 8 in. diameter. If the mean 
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distance of the lamps from the stati 
assumed as 350 yards, the weight of come, 
used in the complete system of conductor 
would be nearly 165 tons, and its cost 15,199) 
To this must be added the cost of iron pipes, 
for carrying the conductors underground, ana 
of testing-boxes, and labour in placing then 
Four pipes, of 10 in. diameter each, would hay, 
to proceed in different directions from th, 
central station, each containing sixteen separate 
conductors of 1 in. diameter, and separately 
insulated, each of them supplying a sub-distric 
of 1,000 lights. The total cost of establish; 
these conductors may be taken at 37,000) 
which brings up the total expenditure fy 
central station and leads to 177,000]. I assume 
the conductors to be placed underground, as | 
consider it quite inadmissible, both as 
permanency and public safety and convenience 
to place them above ground, within the pre. 
cincts of towns. With this expenditure, the 
parish of St. James's could be supplied with 
the electric light to che extent of about 25 per 
cent. of the total illuminating power required 
To provide a larger percentage of electric 
energy would increase the cost of establish. 
ment proportionately ; and that of conductors. 
uearly in the square ratio of the increase 
of the district, unless the loss of energy by 
resistance is allowed to augment instead. 

It may surprise uninitiated persons to be told 
that to supply a single parish with electric 
energy necessitates copper conductors of a 
collective area equal to a rod of 8 in. in 
diameter; and how, it may be asked, will it 
be possible under such conditions to transmit 
the energy of waterfalls to distances of twenty 
or thirty miles, as has been suggested. It must 
indeed be admittea that the transmission of 
electric energy of such potential (200 volts) as is 
admissible in private dweliings would involve 
conductors of impracticable dimensions, and in 
order to transmit electrical energy to such dis- 
tances, it is n to resort, in the first 
place, to an electric current of high tension. 
By increasing the tension from 200 to 1,200 
volts, the conductors may be reduced to one- 
sixth their area; and if we are content to lose 
a large proportion of the energy obtained 
cheaply from a waterfall, we may affect a still 
greater reduction. A current of such high 
potential could not be introduced into houses 
for lighting purposes, but it could be passed 
through the coils of a secondary dynamo- 
machine, to give motion to another primary 
machine, producing currents of low potential 
to be distributed for general consumption. (r 
secondary batteries may be used to effect the 
conversion of currents of high into those of low 
potential, whichever means may be found the 
cheaper in first cost, in maintenance, and most 
economical of energy. It may be advisable to 
have several such relays of energy for great 
distances, the result of which would be 4 
reduction of the size and cost of conductor 4 
the expense of final effect, and the policy of the 
electrical engineer will, in such cases, have t0 
be governed by the relative cost of the cot 
ductor, and of the power at its original source. 
If secondary batteries should become mor 
permanent in their action than they are at the 
present time, they may be largely resorted , 
by consumers, to receive a charge of electrica 
energy during the daytime, or the small a 
of the night, when the central engine — 
otherwise be unemployed, and the advantage © 
resorting to these means will depend upon the 
relative first cost, and cost of working the 
secondary battery and the engine respectively. 
These questions are, however, outside the rang° 
of our present consideration. The large ager. 
gate of dwellings comprising the metropols 0 
London covers about seventy square ™ . 
thirty of which may be ek Hoga 
parks, squares, and sparsely-imhao! ’ 
which a not to be get for is zor 
purpose. The remaining forty square. 
could be divided into, say, 140 districts, por 
exceeding a quarter of a square mule 
average, but Sotitinhailing each fully 3,000 et 
and a population similar to that of St. James® 

ing twenty of these districts bre 
with the parish of St. James (after deductil 
the 600 shops which I did not include Pe | 
estimate) as central districts, sixty to be : 
dential districts, and sixty to ! 
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or say 14,000,0001., without including lamps and 
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extent of 25 per cent. of the total lighting 


requirements would be :-— 
20 177,000 = 3,540,000 


x 
60 x } x 177,000 = 7,080,000 
60 x } x 177,000 = 3,540,000 





£14,160,000 


internal fittings, and making an average capital 
expenditure of 100,000/. per district. To ex- 
tend the same system over the towns of Great 
Britain and Ireland would absorb a capital 
exceeding certainly 64,000,0001., to which must 
be added 16,000,0001. for lamps and internal fit- 
tings, making a total capital expenditure of 
80,000,0001. Some of us may live to see this 
realised, but to find such an amount of capital, 
and, what is more important, to find the manu- 
facturing appliances to produce work represent- 
ing this value of machinery and wire, must 
necessarily be the result of many years of 
technical development. .... 

The amount of the working charges of an 
establishment comprising the parish of St. 
James would depend on the number of work- 
ing hours in the day, and on the price of fuel 
per ton. Assuming the 64,000 lights to incan- 
descence for six hours a day, the price of coal to 
be 20s. a ton, and the consumption 2 lb. per 
effective horse-power per hour, the annual 
charge under this head, taking eight hours’ 
firing, would amount to about 18,3001., to which 
would have to be added for wages, repairs, and 
sundries, about 6,000/.; for interest, with de- 
preciation at 74 per cent., 13,3001.; and for 
general management, say, 3,400l/.; making a 
total annual charge of 41,0001., or at the rate 
of 12s. 94d. per incandescence lamp per annum. 
To this has to be added the cost of renewal of 
lamps, which may be taken at 5s. per lamp of 
sixteen candles, lasting 1,200 hours, or to 9s. 
per annum, making a total of 21s. 9$d. per 
lamp for a year. In comparing these results 
with the cost of gas lighting, we shall find that 
it takes 5 cubic feet of gas, in a good argand 
burner, { » produce the same luminous effect, as 
one incandescent light of sixteen-candle power. 
In lighting such a burner every day, for six 
hours on the average, we obtain an annual gas 
consumption of 10,950 cubic feet, the value of 
which, taken at the rate of 2s. 8d. per thousand, 
represents an annual charge of 29s., showing 
that electric light by incandescence, when 
carried out on a large scale, is decidedly cheaper 
than gas lighting at present prices, and with 
the ordinary gas-burners. On the other hand, 
the cost of establishing gas-works and mains of 
a capacity equal to 64,000 argand burners, 
would involve an expenditure not exceeding 
80,0001. as compared with 177,000/1. in the case 
of electricity; and it is thus shown that, 
although it is more costly to establish a given 
supply of illuminating power by electricity 
than gas, the former has the advantage as 
regards current cost of production. It would 
not be safe, however, for the advocates of 
electric lighting to rely upon these figures as 
representing a permanent state of things. 








ARCHITECTURAL STYLE. 


Sir,—In his address at the opening conver- 
saztone of the Architectural Association, the 
President expressed his opinion that a new and 
distinct style of architecture “is an impos- 
sibility,” and although another speaker was 
quite positive that a new style might be de- 
veloped “if the very scrupulous adhesion of the 
very large body of educated architects to some 
definite lines or principles of design’”’ could be 
secured, I am very certain that those who have 
thought about the subject at all will agree with 
Mr. Hayes, that during past ages all the prin- 
ciples applicable to the practice of architecture 
have been exhausted. Modern science may do 
much, but the discovery of a new principle in 
construction (upon which alone a distinct style 
can be developed) is, I venture to think, beyond 
its power. And the speaker I have quoted 
appears to think that, given the little “if,” a 
style could be evolved in a lifetime or a gene- 
ration. But I apprehend that a style to deserve 
the name must be complete and perfect, must 
have arrived at maturity; and, if so, history 
proves that every style took a few hundred 
years in development before it arrived at the 
inevitable period of decline. 

If, however, all this be true, it is no reason 


we are acquainted with, and I am certain that 
a great deal remains to be done,—sufficient, 
indeed, to satisfy all our art cravings. With the 
principles, the art, the materials, and the wealth 
at our command in this wonderful nineteenth 
century, an edifice could be erected which might 
be quite unique in beauty, splendour, and 
magnificence, and probably without extra cost 
upon works in actual existence. And this 
brings me to the more particular object of this 
letter. 
Of late our attention has been much directed 
to the East, and I should, therefore, be glad 
to be allowed to urge the advantages that 
might accrue if the architects of the West 
would turn their attention to Oriental details 
as a means of improving future English build- 
ings, and adding to the resources of Western 
Pointed architecture. Harmony mast, almost 
of netessity, result, because it would be the 
revival of a process adopted in the early cen- 
turies of Western art, when our Norman 
ancestors were building churches and palaces 
on the eastern shores of the Mediterranean 
with pointed arches, chevron mouldings, domical 
roofs, and other details, most of which after- 
wards appeared on our national architecture. 
Surely these buildings, if studied, would yield 
further riches. Though the Eastern Pointed 
style has no elaborate niches, buttresses, or 
pinnacles, it is distinguished by a breadth and 
boldness of general treatment, an exquisite re- 
finement of details, and a charming application 
of coloured materials. The Western artists, 
however, who brought Eastern ideas to our side 
of the Alps, neglected the scale and proportions 
of the originals. Nook-shafts of beautiful mate- 
rials and 12 in. in diameter, were reduced to in- 
significant 3-in. colonnettes of limestone. They 
failed to introduce those noble portals, wide and 
deep, and reaching to the very summits of 
Eastern edifices, and which were enriched with 
inlay of porphyry and serpentino, panels of ara- 
besque mosaic in breccia, and shafts of syenite; 
and which rivalled in architectural effect the 
most magnificent portico of Greek or Roman 
temple. 
And it is diffienlt to understand why those 
beautiful features of Eastern cities,—the cupola 
and minaret,—should not appear in our future 
designs. 
Perhaps, then, our Northern Pointed might 
be refreshed and invigorated by a new 
infusion from the parent stock in the East. 
Urban architecture would profit in a specially- 
appropriate manner, inasmuch as the above 
smooth and superficial details would enable the 
architect to dispense almost entirely with com- 
plicated mouldings and rich carvings in soft 
perishable freestone, which are too soon clogged 
with the soot and débris of the London atmo- 
sphere, and become eyesores rather than 
ornaments. 
It may be thought that only in Eastern lands 
are the requisite materials to be found for this 
phase of Pointed architecture, but the fact is 
that no soil yields richer treasures for the 
highest class of buildings than that of the 
United Kingdom. From Oakhampton and the 
banks of the Tamar, in Cornwall, a white 
granite ; Mount Sorrel, Leicester, a red syenite ; 
Shap, Cumberland, a flesh-coloured porphyry ; 
the Lizard, a green serpentino; Clee Hill, 
Salop, a black basalt ; Scotland, gray and rose- 
coloured granites; and these quarries are all 
in connexion with rail or sea, and some with 
both, and are a few only of those which exist. 
The requisite machinery, moreover, has been 
invented for surfacing and polishing, at a 
minimum of cost, and increased demand and 
competition would still further reduce expense. 
As between such carved and moulded stone- 
work as that of the Houses of Parliament, and 
a building entirely faced with the above polished 
materials, with splays only and no mouldings, 
the difference, as shown by a careful compara- 
tive estimate, is only 3 per cent., after allow- 
ing 15 per cent. profit. The granite workers, 
however, demand 100 per cent. profit at ee 








Mrs. E. M. Ward’s Pupils.—News of the 
good progress made at the studio in William- 
street, Lowndes-square, bravely established by 
Mrs. E. M. Ward on the death of her late 
husband, always gives us pleasure. It is agree- 
able, therefore, to hear that Mr. J. E. Millais, 
R.A., on visiting the studio on Monday, the 20th, 
by arrangement, expressed his great satisfaction 











for not doing the best we can with the styles 


PROPOSED ARCHITECTURAL 
EXHIBITION FOR EDINBURGH. 


At the meeting of the Royal Institute of 

British Architects, on Monday evening last, the 
secretary read a letter from the Edinburgh 
Architectural Association, stating that it had 
been resolved to hold an Architectural Exhibi- 
tion in the rooms of the National Gallery, 
Edinburgh (subject to the confirmation by her 
Majesty’s Treasury, of the permission already 
granted by the Board of Manufacturers). The 
exhibits will comprise framed and unframed 
paintings, sketches, drawings, photographs, 
models, and sculpture illustrative of architecture. 
These will be received at the Association's 
Rooms, 20, George-street, on the 13th and 14th 
of December. It is proposed to open the Exhi- 
bition on the 22nd of December by a conver- 
sazione. The public will be admitted during the 
following ten days, at a moderate charge. The 
proposal has met with hearty approval in Edin- 
burgh, and the Council of the Edinburgh Archi- 
tectural Association hope to have the sympathy 
and support of the members of the Institute. 
We trust that the efforts of the Association 
in this matter will be successful, as they well 
deserve to be. 
While speaking of the Association, we may 
add that it has presented a very good syllabus 
of papers to be readand discussed, and buildings 
to be visited, during the session 1882-83 just 
entered upon. 











NEW STANDING ORDER OF PARLIA- 
MENT FOR THE DEPOSIT OF PLANS. 


At the end of the last session, Mr. Lewis 
Angell, C.E., engineer and surveyor to the 
West Ham Local Board, represented to Colonel 
Makins, M.P. for South Essex, the inconvenience 
caused to the officials of urban sanitary 
authorities by reason of the non-deposit of 
Parliamentary plans affecting such authorities, 
Standing Orders only requiring plans to be 
deposited with the practically obsolete “ Parish 
Clerk.” In consequence of the action of 
Colonel Makins, the following new Standing 
Order has been made, and comes into operation 
for deposits on the 30th of this month :— 


Extract from Standing Orders, Session 1883. 


Orper 294.—On or before the 30th day of November, 
a copy of so much of the said plans and sections as relates 
to the district of any Urban Sanitary Authority in England 
or Ireland, in or through which the work is intended to he 
made, maintained, varied, extended, or enlarged, or in 
which any lands or houses intended to be taken are situate, 
together with a copy of so much of the book of reference 
as relates to that district, shall be deposited with the clerk 
of that Sanitary Authority. 








AN ELECTRIC LIGHT ENGINE-HOUSE 
ON THE EMBANKMENT. 


THE Jablochkoff Electric Light Company, 
which has for some time past supplied the 
electric light to the Victoria Embankment, are 
erecting a new engine-house in place of the 
temporary premises which they at present 
occupy under the Charing-cross Railway Bridge. 
The site on which the building is being erected 
is at the south-east corner of the Embankment 
gardens, immediately adjoining the Charing- 
cross Station of the Metropolitan Railway 
Company. Thestructure, which is being erected 
in red brick, will have an elevation to the 
Embankment, 85 ft. in length, and will be 32ft. 
in depth. It will consist of one story, and will 
be about 25 ft. in height, surmounted in the 
centre by an ornamental turret, and a chimney- 
shaft at the rear. The engine and machinery in 
connexion will rest on a concrete bed, excavated 
to a depth of 6 ft. below the Embankment level. 
The building has been designed by the company’s 
architect, and Mr. Hook, of Westbourne-park, 
is the contractor. 








A NEW FORM OF INSURANCE. 


AccoRDING to a Continental journal, an insur- 
ance company has been established in Paris 
under the title of “Le Batiment.” This body 
undertakes in consideration of annual pre- 
miums the maintenance in good constructive 
and decorative condition of all kinds of build- 
ings. It is stated that the principle of the 
association is to assure to householders a pro- 
vision against being prevented by temporary 


want of funds from having to exercise economy 
which may afterwards lead to increased ex- 





in respect of the drawing done there. 


pense. The project is not very clear. 
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COST OF LAND IN 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE-ROAD. 


By the erection of some new buildings which 
have just been put up at the corner of West- 
minster Bridge-road and Amphitheatre-row, 
about 150 superficial feet will be thrown into the 
roadway, through which it will be considerably 
widened at this particular point. For the pur- 
chase of this land the Lambeth Vestry have 
entered into an arrangement with the owner 
under which he is to receive 8001., being at the 
rate of more than 5!. per foot. 








SECURITY FROM FIRE IN CHURCHES. 


AccorpinG to the National Zeitung of Berlin, 
the Government authorities have been giving 
attention to the above question. It has been 
recommended that in all new churches the 
entrance and exit doors should open outwards, 
where there is no special obstacle to such an 
arrangement. When from architectural or 
ornamental grounds this is not found prac- 
ticable, it is suggested that doors to exclude 
draught should be provided, which would open 
outwards, and that the main doors should be 
kept open during service time. This arrange- 
ment would be equally applicable to existing 
structures. The matter is being brought before 
the various local and ecclesiastical authorities, 
and instructions have been issued for any 
refusal of compliance on the part of the latter 
to be reported to the Government. 








COMPETITIONS. 

Dublin Science and Art Museum.—The five 
sets of plans selected by the South Kensington 
authorities out of the sixty-four sets submitted 
by competitors have been on view in Dublin. 
Some dissatisfaction is expressed that neither 
of the selected five designs is by an Irish firm. 
The designs selected are by Mr. R. Knill Free- 
man, of Bolton; Messrs. Bromilow & Cheers, 
of Liverpool; Mr. Charles H. Flack, of London; 
Mr. Ernest C. Lee, of London; and Mr. Frede- 
rick Mew, of London. Mr. Freeman’s design is 
Italian in style, quadrangular in form, with 
mansard roofs. This design makes provision 
for an annexe behind the present lecture-theatre 
for the collection of the Royal Irish Academy. 
The central feature of the design submitted by 
Messrs. Bromilow & Cheers is a Corinthian 
portico. Mr. Flack’s design shows a quad- 
rangular building of Classic design; Mr. Lee’s 
design is in the Early French Renaissance 
style; Mr. Mew’s design is Italian. It is 
stated that the five sets of plans have been 
submitted by the Board of Public Works to a 
firm of building surveyors, who are said to 
have reported that neither of the designs sub- 
mitted could be carried out for the sum men- 
tioned in the original conditions. It is urged 
that the whole subject should be re-opened, 
especially as grave dissatisfaction is expressed 
with the site proposed for the new building. 

Congregational Chapel, Woodford.—In com- 
petition with five others, Mr. Thomas Arnold, 
of 10, Basinghall-street, has been selected as 
architect for the Congregational Chapel to be 
erected at Serge-lane, near Woodford. 








SULPHATE OF LIME IN PORTLAND 
CEMENT. 


Sik,—In the interesting article in your last 
issue (p. 648), on “ The Examination of Portland 
Cement,” it is stated, “that for the new 
harbour works at Boulogne the rule was laid 
down that the cement must contain no more 
than one per cent. of sulphate of lime.” In 
the interests of all concerned in the manu- 
facture and use of Portland cement, it would 
be well if further information were forthcoming 
on this subject. 

In the article referred to, nine analyses of 
Portland cement are given. Calculating from 
the sulphuric acid found, the percentage of 
sulphate of lime in these ranges from 2°75 to “93. 
The latter isthe only one fulfilling the conditions, 
and, judging from its anaiysis, I should take it 
to be one of the worst of the nine cements. 

In the appendix to Mr. Grant’s paper on 
Portland cement (Minutes of Proceedings 
Inst. C.E., vol. lxii.) nine analyses of different 
English and German cements are to be found. 
The sulphate of lime varies from 4°25 to 1°34 
per cent., all being above the Boulogne standard. 





In Mr. H. Faija’s book, “ Portland Cement for 
Users,” five analyses of Portland cement are 
given, and I think it may be assumed that Mr. 
Faija knew perfectly well the properties of the 
cements of which he published the ahalyses. 
Of these one only would pass the Boulogne 
test, containing ‘51 per cent of sulphate of 
lime, while the highest contains 1°76 per cent. 

From my own practice I have taken seven 
examples, in each of which the physical and 
mechanical properties of the cement were care- 
fully studied in connexion with its chemical 
composition. In every case the cement was of 
the highest quality. The sulphate of lime 
ranges from 2°422 cown to 1°283 per cent. 

Here, then, are thirty different cements, and 
two only are in accordance with the Boulogne 
requirements. Cement manufacturers may well 
ask, What next? CHARLES SPACKMAN, 

The Folkestone Cement Co., Lim., FolLestone. 





“OH! MASTER, WE ARE SEVEN.” 
WorpswortTn. 


Srr,—In the issue of the Builder for November 11th, 

. 637, L observe an account of the re-opening of Ashill 

hurch, Somerset, to which is appended the following 
curious story :—‘‘ The building contains several monuments : 
concerning one of them tradition preserves a curious 
legend. The wife of a yeoman residing in the parish, and 
in close proximity to the church, some time during the 
Middle Ages (parochial record does not state the year) 
was delivered of seven at a birth. The progeny being too 
numerous for the husband to maintain until they reached 
vears of maturity, he carried the whole of them away 
from his home in an spron, with the intention of drowning 
them in a stream which ran close by. While he was pass- 
ing the church on the way to carry out his unchristian 
intention, he was met by the lady to whom the manor 
belonged, who at once questioned him as to the contents 
of his bundle. He replied, ‘Only a few puppies, which I 
am about to drown.’ Not satisfied with the man’s state- 
ment, and his strange and excited demeanour arousing her 
suspicions that something was wrong, she examined the 
contents of the apron, and found that there were seven 
children. She rebuked him for his diabolical design, and 
at once relieved him of his charge. Taking the children 
under her own care, she brought them up to manhood’s 
estate, and made one of them a prebendary of the Church, 
and in honour of him, it is said, the effigy has been raised. 
As giving some slight corroboration of the truth of the 
legend, it may be mentioned that at the present time 
Ashill parish isa prebend of Wells. The manor-house is 
still in existence where the children are stated to have 
been reared.”’ 

Devonshire people are so jealous of that halo of tradition 
and folk-lore with which their county is everywhere 
charmingly illuminated, that I may, perhaps, be forgiven 
for drawing attention to the fact that it is very doubtful 
whether such a thing ever did occur at Ashill. Indeed, 
several other places claim the affair. 

In my copy of Izacke’s ‘‘ Antiquities of the City of 
Exeter,’’ published in 1676, I read (p. 17) :—‘‘ A.D. 1628, 
Walter Okeston, Mayor. An inhabitant of this city (for 
so the story goes, and ‘twill hardly perswade renee being 
a very poor man, and having many children, thought him- 
self blest too much in that kind: wherefore to avoid the 
charge which was likely to grow upon him that way, 
absents himself seven —_ together from his wife, and 
then returning again, and accompanying her as formerly, she 
was, within the space of a year thereafter, deliver’d of 
seven male children at one birth, which made the poor 
man think himself utterly undone, and hereby, despairing, 
put them all ina basket, with a full intent tohave drowned 
them; but Divine Providence followed him, and occasioned 
a lady (then within the said city, and thought to have been 
the Countess of Devon) coming at this instant of time in 
his way, to demand of him what he carried in his basket : 
who replied, that he had therein whelps, which she desired 
to see, purposing to make choyce of one of them, who, 
upon view, perceiving that they were children, compelled 
the poor man to acquaint her of the whole circumstance, 
whom, when she had sharply rebuked for such his in- 
humanity, present)y commanded them all to be taken from 
him, and put to nurse, then to school, and so to the uni- 
versity, and in process of time, being attained to men’s 
estate, and well qualified in learning, made means and 
procured benefices for every one of them. But such like 
eleemosynary acts in this our age (wherein the charity of 
too many is waxen cold) are almost vanished.’’ : 

There is evidently grave doubt as to the precise place 
where this remarkeble affair occurred, for in my Risdon’s 
“ Survey of Devon,” written in A.D. 1630, but existing 
only in manuscript until 1714, when it was published in 
London, there is practically a verbatim account of the 
same thing, only that Chulmleigh, in Devonshire, is named 
as the locality. After giving the story, word for word, 
like Izacke,—save that he defines the deliverer as “a 
tady of the land,’’ he adds :——‘‘ She provided a prebendship 
for every one of them in this parish (Chulmleigh), but 
these, her eleemosinary acts of hers, are almost vanished, 
together with a free schoo! there founded, by the charitable 
bounty of the Earl of Bedford demolished.’’ 

There is yet another claimant. The Rev. J. B. 
Hughes, M.A., the learned vicar of Staverton, and 
formerly of Tiverton, stoutly maintains that the 
birth took place at the latter town. He says :—‘‘ The 
foundations of the ancient chapel wherein the seven 
sons ministered may still be seen by any one who cares to 
look for them, in a field called Chapel Close, near unto 
the ‘Seven Crosses,’ in the parish of Tiverton.”’ 

Exeter, Chulmleigh, and Tiverton are Devonshire 
places, all within « radius of less than a dozen miles, so 
that the tradition has an essentially Devonshire character 
about it, although the exact locality is doubtful. 

_ What foundation exists for Ashill’s legend it may be 
interesting to inquire. anry Hems. 











Wesleyan Chapel, Short Heath, Walsall. 
The lighting up of this chapel has just been 
carried out by the introduction of the triple- 
burner Hesperus lamp, of which Messrs. Jones & 
Willis are the patentees and manufacturers, 
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WATER COMPANIES. 


Sir,—As a builder I have had 113 of 
bellows-regulator machines fitted in a ie 
the Grand Jnnetion Water Company, and they “th 
always acted remarkably well where they have at 
properly treated. I fitted one in a new house las: 
week, and was much astonished to find that the 
Water nf pent imspector would not pass it be. 
cause it had no separate tank waste-preventer, The 
machine cost me 52s. 6d. I have removed it and 
put ina common Hopper pan witha waste-preventer 
tank, the two costing 25s., and the Water Company 
are satisfied, The first used three quarts of water 
and the latterrequires twogallonseach time itis used 

Is this common-sense on the of the Water 
Company ; and is the common Hopper superior to 
the Underhay? G. Wuitr, 








STEAM HEATING. 


Sir,--Your recent mention of the steam heating 
at Lynn, U.S., led me to refer back some weeks jy, 
the Sanitary Engineer of New York, U.S. I find 
there an engraving showing the underground pipes 
&e., in New York, U.S., amongst them being steam 
heating-maivs, and at many points it is absolutely 
necessary to insert expansion joints. These must 
from time to time be a great expense and source of 
much trouble, and it occurs to me that the explosion 
referred to at Lynn, was owing,—1. To there 
not being sufficient of these expansion - boxes; 
2. To the boxes becoming corroded, and conse- 
quently useless ; and 3. To the “iron” pipe, which, 
being of wrought iron, is the worst for fixing under. 
ground, becoming rusted through, and thus afford- 
ing a weak place in the pipe or main. 

Our own gas companies know this to their cost. 
Why, then, not usecopper? And, better still, fix al] 
pipes in trenches when re-laying, that they may be 
more readily examined, A fine opportunity now 
occurs for so doing in the various new streets here 
in London. F, Borrine, 








A DISPUTED ACCOUNT. 
CLIFFE U, COTTERILL. 


A CASE arising out of the contract for the Criwe 
Cattle Market bas just been tried by the judge of 
the Leeds County Court. The plaintiffs (Messrs. 
Cliffe & Sons) were brick and tile manufacturers at 
Wortley, near Leeds. They sued the de‘enduant, 
Mr. A. P. Cotterill, who resides at Crewe, and isa 
contractor for the construction of the Cattle Market, 
to recover 19/. 18s. for glazed bricks ordered by 
bim to be used in the construction of the abattoir. 

It appeared from the evidence that the defenidait 
had ordered from the plaintiffs a quantity of glaz 
bricks,—‘‘ quoins, headers, and stretchers.” On 
the arrival of the bricks at Crewe Goods Station, 
the architect, Mr. W. Telford Gunson, of Man- 
chester, after inspecting them, refused to a'low 
them to be used, on the ground of their inferiori'y, 
and the defendant had to purchase elsewhere. The 
plaintiffs were informed of this, but declined to 
relieve defendant of his liability and commenced 
this action. : 

The judge gave a verdict for the defendant, with 
costs. 








CASE UNDER METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 


FEE FOR IRREGULAR BUILDING REMOVED. 
WALLEN Vv. GRAY AND DAVISON. 


THis was a case tried at Marylebone Police 
Court, November 8th, Mr. De Rutzen, mag's 
trate. Mr. Samuel Price, solicitor for defen- 
dants; Mr. Williams, barrister, for defendants. 


Defendants had erected a considerable structure 
of wood in a yard attached to their organ-factory 
adjoining Diana-place, Euston-road. The district 
surveyor had discovered the work during its progres, 
and after surveying it, informed the defendants, 
who were their own builders, that it was irregulsr. 
They, however, completed the structure, 40 
covered in the roof. The district surveyor there- 
upon served them with notice of irregularity: 
requiring them to enclose the building with wa’, 
and otherwise render it conformable to the Act. 
The defendants then wrote, undertaking to — 
it 30 ft. from any other building, so as to repccr - 
exempt, and the district surveyor replied that 1 
that were done, and the building were, in “rhea 
8 ft. from Diana-p he would withdraw t'¢ 
summons. The removal, however, was not cari 
out ; in fact, could not be, for want of space. “ 
proceedings, therefore, went on, and the ree 
nade an order in accordance with the notice of oe 
district surveyor to amend the building. # a 
defendants then removed the building altoge ; ’ 
after which the district surveyor demanded 29 - 
in respect of the building, which, bein refused, ; 

resent summons was taken out, Mr. obee sc 
for the defence, endeavoured to obtain an — 4 
from the district surveyor that the building sep 
been altered or moved in conformity eB 
letters quoted, but he was positive that it — es 
entirely taken down and site cleared, ir. 


not aware of anything erected there since. 
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Williams, however, argued to the effect that no fee 
could be claimed, unless there was a permanent 
pbuilding built in conformity with the Act, and that 
if the building were taken down, or so altered as to 
become in its altered state exempt, the district 
surveyor had no claim. 

Mr. Price pointed ont that under clauses 49 and 
51, taken with schedule 2, a fee is assigned for every 
new building surveyed by the district surveyor, and 
that such fee accrues immediately on the covering-in 
of the roof, and is payable one month thereafter, 
and argued that the ultimate alteration or removal 
of such building could not affect the question ; and 

The Magistrate,—remarking thatif Mr. Williams's 
argument could be maintained, the district sur- 
ve,or might be deprived altogether of the fee to 
which he was entitled for discharging his duty,— 
made an order for the payment of the fee of 2/., 
with 23s. costs. 








BUILDING PATENT RECORD.* 
APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


5,378. R. Plush, London. Fastening the 
sliding sashes of windows. Nov. 11, 1882. 

5,383. J. J. Tylor, London. Apparatus for 
the water supply of water-closets, baths, and 
urinals, &c. Nov. 11, 1882. 

5,435. C. R. Stevens, Lewisham. Apparatus 
for heating and ventilating. Novy. 14, 1882. 


NOTICES TO PROCEED 


have been given by the following applicants on 
the dates named :— 


Nov. 14, 1882. 


3.444. E. L. Ransome, San Francisco, U.S.A. 
Artificial stone or concrete pavement. July 20, 
1882. 

3,741. A. Bouquié, Paris. Manufacturer of 
bricks, tiles, paving, &c. Aug. 5, 1882. 

4,402. 8. 8S. Hellyer, London. Supply and 
waste-valves for baths, lavatories, &c. Sept. 
15, 1882. 

4,509. F. H. Noott, London. 
Sept. 21, 1882. ) 

5,179. W. R. Lake, London. Apparatus for 
flushing water-closets, &c. (Com. by J. Cooper, 
Boston, U.S.A.) Oct. 31, 1882. 

Nov. 17, 1882. 

3,361. T. Hughes, Market Drayton. Metallic 
glazing bars for glazing without use of putty, 
&e. July 15, 1882. 

3,993. J. Hopewell, Salford. Door-mat, boot 
and shoe cleaner combined. Aug. 19, 1882. 

4,679. J. D. Lampard and F. Coppen, London. 
Cover for protection of bricks from rain. Oct. 
2, 1882. 

ABRIDGMENTS OF SPECIFICATIONS 

Published during the Week ending November 18, 1882. 


1,695. G. H. T. Beamish, Queenstown 
Breakwaters, retaining walls, &c. April 8, 
1882. Price 6d. 

The bricks or blocks of concrete, or other suitable 
material, are tenoned into one another to bind the whole 


wall together, 

1,751. W. P. Thompson, London. Window- 
cleansing chairs or fire-escapes. (Com. by A. 
Dormitzer, New York, U.S.A.) April 13, 1882. 


Price 6d. 


Drain-pipes. 


This improves these chairs by simplifying the clamping 
arrangement, which consists of a clamping-bar actuated 
and held by racks, 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


_Maidstone—The new Church Institute in 
Union-street has been opened by the Venerable 
Archdeacon Harrison. The building is in close 
proximity to Week-street, and has a frontage of 
42 ft. to Union-street. It is in the fourteenth- 
century Domestic Gothic style, and is con- 
structed of red brick with Bath stone dressings. 
lt is of three stories, the height to the parapet 
coping being 48 ft., while above the main 
entrance is a tower rising to an altitude of 
3 ft. This tower and the fenestrals in front 
make the facade a striking one. There is on 
the library floor a fine oriel window, supported 
by boldly-treated corbels with neat mouldings 
and conventional foliage, while the main door- 
i and windows are enriched by tracery, and 
— polished granite shafts with carved caps. 
—— the doorway is a facial likeness of his 
‘race the Archbishop of Canterbury, with 
mitre, very faithfully carved in bas-relief. In 
the windows and panelling of the doors stained 
cane has been inserted with good effect, and in 
‘he three reading-room windows are represented 


PRs ae by Hart & Co., Patent Agents, 196, Fleet- 








the heads of Shakspeare, Milton, and Dickens. 
This room is 30 ft. by 20 ft., and immediately 
above it are a large class-room and the library, 
while on the second-floor are situated smoking, 
dressing, and attendants’ room. The main room 
is the Hollingworth Hall, which, thanks mainly 
to the liberality of the two gentlemen bearing 
that name, has been erected for use until such 
time as the whole plans can be carried out. It 
is constructed of match-boarding, and its dimen- 
sions are 50 ft. by 30 ft. It will seat 300 
persons, and is intended to be used for public 
meetings and entertainments, while it will also 
be utilised as a gymnasium. The building has 
been erected from the design and under the 
superintendence of Mr. E. W. Stephens, archi- 
tect, Week-street, Maidstone, the contractors 
being Messrs. Wallis & Clements, of Maidstone. 
The total cost has reached nearly 4,0001. 
Banbury.—The foundation-stone of the new 


|Masonic Hall, in the Marlborough-road, was 


laid on the 17th inst. by H.R.H. the Duke of 
Albany. Mr. W.E. Mills is the architect of the 
building. Mr. A. Kimberley, of Banbury, is 
the contractor. 

Lowestojt.—On the 9th inst. the new hospital 
at Lowestoft was formally opened. The build- 
ing has been erected at a cost of upwards of 
6,300!. by Mr. Arthur Bedwell, builder, the 
architect being Mr. J. L. Clemence. Messrs. 
C. & T. Lucas, with characteristic liberality, 
marked the occasion by a donation of 500I. to 
the funds of the hospital. 

Norwich.—Extensive new premises for Messrs. 
H. P. Colman & Co. have been erected in 
Rampant Horse-street, from the designs and 
under the superintendence of Mr. Boardman, 
architect, Norwich. The building is Gothic in 
feeling. Air- tight cases, by Mr. Sage, of 
Hatton-garden, are inserted in the series of 
plate-glass windows that face Rampant Horse- 
street. One thing that calls for notice is a new 
lift running throughout the building. This is 
by Messrs. Thomas & Sons, of Cardiff, who 
claim to have obviated the risks of accident 
common to these most useful and indispensable 
machines, by a mechanical contrivance simple 
in its character, but very effectual in its opera- 
tion. No matter what the weight be upon the 
lift, immediately the hand is removed from the 
pulley it comes to a standstill, and in the event 
of the main rope breaking from any cause the 
descent of the lift is arrested by a spring at 
once releasing a series of dog-hooks, which take 
a powerful grip of the surrounding framework. 
The whole of the basement is effectively lighted, 
principally by means of Hayward’s prismatic 
lights. The builders were Messrs. Wilkin & 
Wilkins. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Darlington.—The new chancel of St. James’s 
Church, Darlington, was opened on the 7th inst. 
by the Bishop of Durham. The old portion of 
the church was completed in 1876. The addi- 
tions now made comprise new chancel, organ- 
chamber, and choir-vestry, with heating-cham- 
ber under. The chancel is apsidal-ended, and 
lighted by three geometrical traceried windows. 
It is raised three steps above the nave, while 
the Communion-table is raised three steps above 
the chancel-floor. The division of the sanctuary 
from the chancel is marked at the walls by 
light detached stone shafts carrying the roof 
principals. The roof is an open timber one, 
with boarded ceiling divided into panels by 
moulded ribs. The flooris paved with Minton’s 
encaustic tiles. The works have been carried 
out from designs by Messrs. Clark & Moscrop, 
architects, Darlington, and under their superin- 
tendence. 

Preston.—All Saints’ Church, Preston, was 
re-opened on the 12th inst. by the Archbishop 
of York. The original church was erected in 
the thirteenth century, and is thought to have 
been a one-aisled edifice, the only portions re- 
maining being the chancel arch and the arcades 
on the north side. Late in the fifteenth century 
the church was extended by throwing out an 
aisle on the south side, and at the same time 
the existing clearstory and tower were added. 
The present rector found the church, with the 
exception of the chancel, in an almost ruinous 
condition, especially the north aisle and vestries, 
and at once set to work to raise funds for the 
restoration. The north aisle has been rebuilt 
stone by stone, and fortunately, in pulling down 
the old walls, the traceried heads of the windows 
were discovered and have been replaced in their 
old positions. An open - timbered roof, with 











carved ribs to the principals, has taken the 
place of the rough decayed roof which formerly 
disfigured the church. The stonework through- 
out the interior has been cleaned and repaired, 
and the unsightly pews have been removed, 
open seats being substituted. The restoration 
up to the present time, including certain works 
of reparation to the exterior, has cost 1,500. 
During the excavation for the pavement an in- 
teresting discovery was made of the remains of a 
carved Easter sepulchre in alabaster. The sub- 
jects are :—The Crowning of the Virgin; two 
sets of the Soldiers watching the Sepulchre ; the 
Sacrament of the Eucharist ; the Confessional; 
the Adoration of the Magi; and the Ascension. 
These have been carefully preserved, and fixed 
on a stone slab. The restoration has been 
carried out under the superintendence of Mesars. 
Smith & Brodrick, of Hull. There were two 
separate contracts for the work, the first portion 
being executed by Messrs. Simpson & Malone, 
of Hull, the latter by Messrs. Wilson Brothers, 
of the same town. Mr. J. Wilkinson was the 
contractor for the joiners’ work throughout. 

Elsecar (near Barnsley).—This church was 
re-opened on All Saints’ Day. It had been 
closed for the purpose of decorating the walls of 
the chancel and nave, and erecting a new reredos 
of wood, with the “ Agnus Dei” in the centre, 
and angels bearing scrolls on either side, with 
the word ‘“‘ Alleluia” thereon. The work has 
been carried out by Messrs. Johnson & Apple- 
yards, of Sheffield, from the designs and under 
the superintendence of Mr. E. Baillie Smith, 
their designer. 

Edgejield.—The parish church at Edgefield, 
Norfolk, is now in course of being rebuilt. The 
old fabric has been for a long time disused on 
account of its dilapidated condition. The whole 
of the roofs were destroyed about fifty years ago, 
and the clearstory windows removed, in order 
to accommodate a roof of one pitch over the 
nave and aisles, instead of the original arrange- 
ment. Sach of the old work as still remains 
will be re-used in the new structure. The 
church is being rebuilt in a more central posi- 
tion in the parish. Thearchitect for the works 
is Mr. Sedding. Thecontractor is Mr. Bartram, 
of Aylsham. 

Beerhackett.— The parish church of Beer- 
hackett was re-opened on the 16th inst., after 
restoration at a cost of about 1,200]. Accord- 
ing to Hutchins, “ The church was a peculiar 
of the jurisdiction of the Dean of Sarum, and 
formerly under that of the Abbot of Sherborne. 
In Dean Chandler’s register it is said to be a 
chapel, dependant on the church of Sherborne, 
and dedicated to St. Michael. It is a small 
structure, consisting of nave and chancel, with 
north porch and low western tower.” The 
chancel and nave have been renovated, and the 
old pews replaced with open seats of pitch 
pine (stained). The walls are of Ham-hill and 
Doulting stone, cemented inside. Consider- 
able labour has been expended on the chancel. 
The east window, which is of stained glass, 
was presented by Mr. A. F. Newington, 
in memory of his brother, the late Rev. F. 
Newington. This window has three lights of 
Perpendicular character, and represents the 
Crucifixion, treated as a triplet under canopies, 
while the tracery openings are occupied by 
angels. The waggon-roof is covered with pitch- 
pine. The porch has been rebuilt, and new oak 
doors have been placed at the entrances to the 
church. The tower is out of the perpendicular, 
and has been pronounced to be unsafe. Its 
restoration is, therefore, rendered imperative. 
Mr. Crickmay, of Weymouth, was the architect, 
and the contract was taken by Mr. C. Trask, of 
Norton-sub-Hamdon. 

Clocaenog (Denbighshire).—The parish church 
was re-opened by the Bishop of St. Asaph on 
the 9th inst., after restoration under the direc- 
tion of Messrs. Perkin & Bulmer, architects, of 
Leeds. The church was reseated and the roof 
reslated in the year 1856. The principal works 
just completed have been the taking down and 
rebuilding of the south wall, which was from 
15 in. to 18 in. out of the perpendicular, caused 
by the great thrust of the roof principals and 
the want of a good foundation. The south side 
of the roof has been stripped of the slating, and 
was reslated, after the timbers had been forced, 
by means of screw-jacks and tie-reds, into 
their original position. The north-east and 
south windows and south doorways have 
been replaced by new work of Ruabon stone. 
Two additional two-light windows have been 
inserted in the north wall. 
window, which is a five-light example of the 
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Perpendicular period, has been thoroughly re- 
paired, and the lower compartments have been 
glazed with leaded lights of cathedral glass. 
The upper parts are filled with old stained glass. 
The wooden sacrarium floor and step have been 
replaced by Yorkshire stone steps and tiles. The 
old oak rood-screen, dated 1675, and the oak 
pulpit, 1695, and all the seating, roof-timbers, 
&c., have been thoroughly cleaned from the 
many coats of paint and varnish which they 
have received from time to time. The walls 
have been replastered internally, and pointed 
on the outside with cement. New oak doors to 
the north and south entrances have been pro- 
vided; but the old wrought-iron hinges have 
been re-used. New priests’ desks and stalls 
have been placed in the choir; and an oak 
lectern designed to harmonise with the 
rood-screen has been given by a lady. These 
and some other works to the church have 
been carried out by Mr. John Morris, builder, 
Ruthin. The lectern is the work of Mr. J. W. 
Appleyard, of Leeds. 








Hooks. 


Historic Winchester: England’s First Capital. 
By A. R. Bramston and A. C. LerRoy. 
London: Longmans, Green, & Co.; 1882. 

THovuGH this is one of the dullest books in style, 
and one of the most confused in its arrange- 
ment, that we have ever opened, it appears to 
be a useful and careful reswmé of the main facts 
in the history of Winchester. The writers of 
the book state, in a preface, that their principal 
object has been not to give new information, of 
which there is none except in regard to the 
publication of two or three MS. letters, and 
some local details taken from State Papers, 
but to collect the known facts so as to form a 
history of Winchester as a whole, not of 
different parts of it. To do this, however, it is 
not sufficient to shovel all the facts together 
into one book; there must be the faculty of 
putting them together so as to make an 
interesting and living narrative, and this the 
authors certainly do not possess. The book is 
one to keep for reference, but certainly not 
interesting or picturesque to read. 

We turned over the pages with a view of 
seeing what light is thrown on the architectural 
history of Winchester in the course of the book. 
The references to this part of the subject are 
most]y brief, and not very clear or satisfactory. 
The first reference to the origin of the Norman 
cathedral is given thus:—‘ Bishop Walkelyn 
must have looked with some contempt on the 
Saxon cathedral, grand and massive though it 
was for the times in which it was built, not- 
withstanding its being small in Norman estima- 
tion, and doubtless disfigured by the rough 
usage of the Danes. He therefore determined 
to build a new cathedral worthy of the capital 
of the great Conqueror,” &. It is not very 
easy to see what the first part of this involved 
sentence really means; and the matter becomes 
still more doubtful when we find subsequent 
reference to the idea that parts of the 
present building are remnants of the Saxon 
cathedral, but without the expression of any 
decided conviction either way. The progress 
of rationalism in regard to building accidents 
is amusingly illustrated by the remark quoted 
from William of Malmesbury, in reference to 
the fall of the centre tower in 1107, which was 
supposed to have happened because the wicked 
King Rufus had been buried under it, a con- 
clusion which the chronicler throws doubt-on, 
“‘more especially as the building might have 
fallen from imperfect construction, even though 
he had never been buried there.” The authors 
touch upon the period of the lengthening of the 
choir at the end of the thirteenth century, and 
the substitution of the polygonal for the apsidal 
termination, and subsequently refer to the alte- 
rations of the nave, first suggested by the work 
of Bishop Edingdon, the predecessor of Wyke- 
ham, concerning which it is observed that “‘ pro- 
bably there were then, as there have been since, 
people who regretted the destruction of the 
massive double arch and simple round-headed 
windows, and who could see no superior beauty 
in the Perpendicular style into which their 
grand Norman nave was gradually to be 
brought.” Probably there were some, as 
human nature is radically much the same in 
different periods, and the laudator temporis 
acti is as old as the existence of civilised 
society ; but they would not have been many, 
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nor have made a fashion of protesting against 
rebuilding, as people do now. The thing was 
looked at in a different way then; not as a 
matter of the past, but of the present. 

A good deal of information is given in regard 
to the great bishop whose name will always be 
connected with Winchester, and who ought to 
have been a monarch or a prime minister to 
have found sufficient scope for his commanding 
intellect and energetic character. His famous 
piece of work at the cathedral is dismissed, 
however, very briefly, with merely the statement 
that he transformed the whole nave from 
Norman to Perpendicular style, without giving 
the unlearned reader the briefest hint as to how 
this was accomplished. 

Among matters of interest in the volume is 
a long letter from Cromwell’s Commissioners 
in Henry VIII.’s time, in regard to their work 
of appropriating or “ conveying”’ the treasures 
and plate of the monastery, about which they 
seem to have experienced some disappointment, 
the plate being poor and the precious stones 
counterfeits in many cases; and ‘the old prior 
had made the plate of the house so thin” (re- 
duced it in quantity is what is apparently 
meant) “that we can diminish none of it and 
leave the prior anything furnished.” This 
shows a polite consideration for the actual 
needs of the prior, who on his part is stated 
to have been, together with all the convent, 
“very comformable”’; so that the pillaging 
seems to have been carried on in a most gentle- 
manly spirit on both sides. The spoliation of 
the treasures of Winchester by one Cromwell 
was to be followed eventually by the destruc- 
tion of some of the buildings by order of the 
other and greater man of the name. In 1649, 
Parliament ordered the complete demolition of 
the Castle of Winchester. ‘‘ This was to be 
done by the county authorities, and it was 
thought that they would willingly do it ‘to 
provide for their future quiet,’ compensation 
being given to Sir W. Waller. The county did 
not apparently take the same view of the 
matter, and two months later came another 
letter to the Governor of Southampton about 
it; not only the castle, but also the wall round 
it, was to be destroyed, and forty soldiers, 
‘honest men,’ were to be sent ‘to keep the 
peace there while the work is goingon.’”’ Two 
or three more peremptory orders, however, had 
to be sent before the work was really done. 
Following on this notice of the destruc- 
tion of a great relic of Medixwval Win- 
chester, we find information as to the 
awakening of the first hint of the modern 
spirit in regard to town life, insome wholesome 
anxiety on the part of the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion touching the sanitary state of the town. 
They considered the present state of the streets 
as ‘‘unbeseeming a place of eminency or of 
good government,” and urged the inhabitants, 
some of whom had refused to contribute to 
the employment of a “skavenger,”’ to clean 
away all that was objectionable, “ whereby the 
streets have for some time past been and con- 
tinued very noysome,”’ the officials complaining 
that the citizens in not doing this prefer “their 
own private ease more than ye publique good.” 
A few years later there was an enactment that 
no person or persons should make any mud wall 
within the city, or make any hedge in the High- 
street, on pain of a fine of forty shillings for 
each offence. At the same time, thatched roofs 
within the city were forbidden, both on account 
of the danger of fire and of ‘‘ the unseemeliness 
thereof in soe aunciente and famous a citty,” 
and all those existing were within a year to be 
covered with “tyle or slatt.’’ Considering that 
long previously to this we find (middle of the 
sixteenth century) that in Winchester no brewer 
was to be a drunkard, on pain of a fine of six 
and eight pence for each transgression, and that 
only twenty-four persons were to sell ale and 
beer in the city, and they were to be persons 
“of good behaviour and honest conversation,” 
it was seen that old Winchester was a tolerably 
advanced town for its period. 

A curious instance of the variation of artistic 
creed in different periods is mentioned in regard 
to the altar-piece painted by West in 1777. 
‘So precious was the picture considered that a 
few years later-two of the windows in the clear- 
story of the choir, containing glass of the 
fifteenth century, were actually whitewashed to 
prevent any coloured light being thrown upon 
this work of West’s.” This fact ought to sug- 
gest caution in regard to some of the specimens 
of art which receive exaggerated worship at 
the [present moment. About the same time 
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las the painting of this altar-piece, there ig 
chronicled a step in the architectural deyelp 
ment of Winchester in the shape of the erection 
of a number of shops and houses in what a 
former historian called ‘‘ the bow-window style.” 
In summing up the building work of recep; 
years, the authors refer to the fact that the 
Church of St. Cross was restored and “ coloured 
somewhat in the style in which it was supposed 
to have existed,” this work being chiefly sug- 
gested by the large donation of an anonymongs 
“0. Z.” Asfar as the painting was concerned 
“QO. Z.” had better have kept his money. There 
is a good moral, however, drawn in the cop. 
cluding pages. ‘A casual observer cannot but 
be struck with the great importance of even 
one man’s labour, and will notice that it is often 
the uprightness and energy of a single citizen 
that leaves a lasting mark by his life’s works in 
the town in which he lived and died. The 
palaces that kings build for their own glory 
brought no lasting greatness to Winchester, but 
the Cathedral of Athelwold and Walkelyn, the 
College of William of Wykeham, the Hospital 
of John Devenish and Richard Lamb, the 
St. Cross of Henry de Blois and Cardinal] 
Beaufort, the Almshouses of Peter Symonds, 
have not only kept the names of their founders 
fresh in their memories, but make Winchester 
famous, even though her trade and her royal 
favour have forsaken her.” 








Stiscellanen. 


The Smoke Abatement Institute.—At a 
meeting of the Smoke Abatement Committee 
held on the 18th inst., at the offices, 44, Berners- 
street, under the presidency of Mr. Ernest 
Hart, it was announced that the Board of Trade 
had finally approved of the formation of a 
Smoke Abatement Institute, and of the articles 
of association. Communications were read 
from the Foreign Office enclosing official 
documents communicated to the Senate of the 
United States by the President of the United 
States, containing a detailed report which Dr. 
Hopkinson, F.R.S., had made on the Smoke 
Abatement Exhibition at South Kensington for 
the information of the American Government. 
Official communications were also read from 
New Zealand, the Dominion of Canada, and 
Chicago, conveying information as to the steps 
taken in those countries, on the impulse given 
to the question by the action of the Smoke 
Abatement Committee, and requesting informa- 
tion as to appliances and legislative measures, 
which was ordered to be furnished. It was 
announced that the volume containing the 
reports of the jurors, with detailed tabulation 
of tests, forming a work of important character 
and permanent value, with a considerable body 
of illustrations, was now in the press. Mr. T. 
W. Cutler, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. J. Lowry 
Whittle were appointed a sub-committee to 
report on the question of the formation of a 
museum and permanent exhibition of smoke 
abating kitcheners, grates, and industrial appli- 
ances for public use and information. 


Indian Dockyards.—A powerful steam fire- 
engine, of the Merryweather’s London Fire 
Brigade pattern, has just been supplied to the 
Indian Government for one of the dockyards. 
The engine is capable of pumping 350 gallons 
per minute, and was tested last week in the 
presence of the officials at the India Stores 
Department in Belvedere-road. Steam was 
raised within three minutes to 25 lb. pressure 
on the square inch, and within ten minutes 
there were 100 lb. Two 1-in. jets were thrown 
to a height of 130 ft., and a single jet 14-1. 
reached 170 ft. The tests were considered 
highly satisfactory. This engine is specially 
built for hot climates, and is mounted on 
wrought-iron wheels of an improved design. 


Excavations at Ephesus.—A meeting to 
promote the resumption of excavations at 
Ephesus, on the site of the Temple of Diana, 
was summoned for Saturday afternoon last, 
in the lecture theatre of South Kensington 
Museum. Mr. J. T. Wood, under whose super 
intendence ‘the excavations have so far been 
conducted, was in attendance to explain ther 
object ; but owing, presumably, to the fact that 
the Royal review was in progress, there was 8° 
small a gathering that, after a few words rig 
Professor Lewis, Mr. Wood, and Mr. Newton, © 
the British Museum, the meeting was adjo 





sine die. 
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Art at Godalming.—On the occasion of the | 


4 bntion of the prizes gained by the students 
Se Galena Be at and Art Classes, Mr. 
Charles Forster Hayward, F.8.A., delivered an 
address on “Art.’’? In the course of it he ob- 
served that the very fact of the existence of the 
false and absurd szestheticism of the day was a 
hopeful one, as it was @ protest against much 
that was bad, though itself leading to much 
the same thing in another direction; but 
the bend must be the other way to get the 
thing straight. This false and spurious art, 
this show of taste in the dress and furniture 
of the period, however bad, were but the homage 
paid by the bad to the good, a compliment to 
the value of something which was not otherwise 
appreciated. The lecturer drew a favourable 
comparison between the development of real 
art in the present day with that existing years 
ago, and pointed out the facilities, inducements, 
and encouragements to the cultivation of 
science and art. He then gave excellent advice 
to art students, urging them to love their 
art and enjoy their work, and, above all, to avoid 
false art, and in connexion with the latter men- 
tioned the “art”? shops existing in London, and 
spoke of artists, Dutchmen and others too, 
covering their canvas with gold, that is, asking 
for their pictures as much as would cover them 
in gold pieces. In conclusion, he asked if it was 
absurd to hope that they might have in that 
locality something more than they at present 
had to help on the cause of art and good taste, 
science and true progress, such as a public 
library, a museum, a hall for lectures, and 
lectures or readings themselves, a small labora- 
tory, and at least class-rooms, where the science 
and art of Godalming might have local habitation, 
if it did not eventually gain a name as well. 


The New Natural History Museum,— 
Although this building has been for some time 
opened to the public, a great deal of space is as 
yet unoccupied, except by show-cases in various 
stages of completion; while in the central hall 
or typical museum, only one of the bays contains 
any specimens, and these, apparently, are only 
placed there temporarily. The large detached 
Spirit Room at the back of the Museum, now 
approaching completion, has a flat concrete 
roof, which is being surfaced with Seyssel 
Asphalte by Claridge’s Patent Asphalte Com- 
pany. This covering is 1 in. thick, and has an 
area of about 8,000 ft. The parapet walls are 
being lined with the same excellent material. 
The workmanship is very good, and altogether 
the carrying out of the work is likely to fully 
sustain the reputation of the Company. A use- 
ful adaptation of the gurgoyle is seen here, as in 
other buildings designed by Mr. Waterhouse, 
A.R.A. At or near the point in the gutter at 
which the down-pipe occurs, the parapet wall is 
pierced and a gurgoyle projected, so as to carry 
off the water from the gutter in the event of 
the down-pipe becoming stopped. 


New Town-hall for Battersea. — The 
foundation-stone of a new Town-hall for Batter- 
sea was laid on the 14th inst. by Mr. Sydney 
Stern. The site is at the corner of Lavender- 
hill and St. John’s-road, Battersea, close to 
Clapham Junction Station. The building, which 
18 being erected by the Battersea and New 
Wandsworth Public Halls Company, has the 
ground-floor on the two frontages laid out for 
shops, while on the same floor behind there is 
& suite of rooms intended to accommodate a 
social club, and including reading, coffee, 
smoking, and billiard-rooms, club hall and 
winter garden, and kitchens and servants’ offices 
inthe basement beneath. The public-hall, which 
18 106 ft. long,.40 ft. wide, and 32 ft. high, is 
on the first-floor, and entirely fireproof, as are 
also the staircases and approaches. There are 
various rooms attached, intended for retiring, 
Cloak, and Ssupper-rooms, caretaker’s apart- 
ments, and secretary’s offices. The style 
adopted is Queen Anne, with steel-coloured 
bricks for fagings, red bricks for dressings and 
moulded cornices, &c., and ornamentation will 
be carved in rubbing bricks. The design was 
selected from six submitted in limited compe- 
an and is the work of Messrs. Morris & 
tallwood, architects, Reading, who are super- 
intending the erection of the building. 


. Completion of the Ordnance Survey of 
cotland.—The Ordnance Survey of Scotland, 
4 work which has been going on for thirty-seven 
fe a) been completed, and the surveying 
a nt cing withdrawn from Scotland. During 
t few years nearly 100 men have been 


employed in the work, 





Gas, a Cheap Servant for the Working 
Man and his Wife.—In connexion with the 
Gas Exhibition now open at Stockport (pre- 
viously mentioned by us) a lecture, bearing the 
above title, has been given by Mr. Thos. 
Fletcher, F.C.8., of Warrington. We quote a 
paragraph from it :—“ There is no doubt what- 
ever that gas is a very expensive fuel, and that 
it is very easily wasted. Its real value for the 
heat produced, as compared with coal, is not 
one-tenth its actual cost, provided both can be 
used with equal economy, as they certainly can 
on a very large scale for steady work; but you 
cannot make a coal fire for ten minutes for 
breakfast and tea, and an hour for dinner. Once 
a day is quite enough to prepare a fire, and it is 
kept on throughout the day. You burn as 
much coal to get an ordinary breakfast ready as 
would, if the same coal were converted into 
gas, prepare the same breakfast better and, at 
least, a hundred days in succession. Here is 
where the economy shows; in the same way, a 
workman will buy an extravagantly expensive 
steel tool to do his work, rather than buy a 
hundred cast-iron ones. He does better work 
at a less cost, and saves his time in the bargain.” 

Sidcup National Schools.—These schools, 
which have just been completed from the 
designs of Mr. W. Seckham Witherington, 
architect, 79, Mark-lane and Sidcup, have 
been opened by the Bishop of Dover. They 
are erected on a site in the Birkbeck-road, 
given by the late Miss Berens, and accommo- 
date 160 children. The schoolrooms are 
divided in the centre by revolving shutters 
and curtains, so as to separate the boys and 
girls; and in connexion with each half there is 
a class-room. The elevation is plainly treated 
in the “Queen Anne”’ style. The net cost of 
the schools, fittings, fencing, and playgrounds 
was 963/., or 6/1. per head. The work was 
carried out by Mr. Gregory, of Clapham Junc- 
tion. 

The Wellington Arch.—In the House of 
Commons on the 16th inst., Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, 
replying to Mr. Alderman Lawrence, said the 
contract for pulling down and rebuilding the 
arch, including the levelling of the ground and 
making a new road, was somewhat under the 
estimate he gave last May. The total was 
24,0001., of which 10,0001. or 12,0001. was the 
cost of pulling down and rebuilding the arch. 
Mr. Alderman Lawrence asked if the estimate 
included the cost of a new pedestal for the 
statue? Mr. Shaw-Lefevre replied that it would 
not, as it was possible that the old pedestal 
would do for the statue in its new position. 

Papier Mache Finger-plates.—The Papier 
Miché Company, of Wellington-street, Strand, 
have sent us afew specimens of finger-plates 
produced in their material. Strange to say, 
this seems to be the first time this material has 
been so used, although assuredly adapted for 
such appliances, at all events of a certajn class. 
They ought to be cheap, and they might be 
well-looking. The patterns sent are somewhat 
clumsy, but this altogether depends on the 
designer. The material would certainly seem 
to be available. 

The Surveyors’ Institution.—The rules of 
examination for all classes of members have 
been published. The examinations under 
Divisions I. and II. have been in successful 
operation for the last two years. Examinations 
under Divisions III., IV., and V. are now insti- 
tuted for the first time, and will open the 
Fellowship to any one (whether in practice or 
not on his own account) who can pass the 
examinations. The table at the end of the 
pamphlet gives a general view of the whole 
scheme. 

Malvern.—Radnor House, the residence of 
Mr. C. D. Barker, has been altered and enlarged 
by the addition of new dining-room and billiard- 
room, principal and secondary staircases, young 
ladies’ room and bedrooms, servants’ offices, &c., 
at a cost of between 3,000/. and 4,000/. Mr. 
E. W. Elmslie is the architect employed, and 
the work has been carried out by Mr. Kveral, 
builder, of Malvern, Mr. W. H. Sheppard being 
clerk of works. 

The District Surveyorship of Clerken- 
well.—At the meeting of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works on the 17th inst., the Building 
Act Committee recommended that the usual 
course be taken for filling up the vacancy 
caused by the death of Mr. Robert Lacon 
Sibley, late district surveyor of Clerkenwell 
and part of -Islington, and that the Board do 
proceed to the election on Friday next, the lst 





»£ December. 








Floods in Strood.—Sir Arthur Otway ha® 
again called attention in the House of Commons 
to the evils arising from the floods in Strood. 
On the 16th inst. he asked the President of the 
Local Government Board whether his attention 
had been called to the petition presented by 
him from Mr. Roach Smith with reference to 
the condition of Strood, which was overflowed 
by the river Medway, not only causing great 
damage to property, but great sickness in the 
town. Mr. Dodson replied that his attention 
had not been called to the petition, but he was 
aware that there had been floods at Strood. 
He added that he continued as sensible as ever 
of the importance of the inhabitants of the 
country generally being able to take measures 
to protect themselves, and that powers should 
be conferred upon them by Parliament to avert 
the evils of floods, but he was not in a position 
to give on the part of the Government an 
assurance as to the course they would take. 
The people of Strood should endeavour to act 
for themselves. 

An Arbitration: St. Peter’s Church, 
Plymouth.—The dispute between the Vicar 
(the Rev. Geo. R. Prynne) and Churchwardens, 
on the one side, and Mr. Guy, builder, on the 
other side, in connexion with the closing of the 
accounts for the rebuilding of the above-named 
church, has been brought toa settlement. It 
may be remembered that the matters in dispute 
were referred to arbitration, Mr. J. Edmeston, 
F.R.I.B.A., being chosen as the arbitrator. 
After the arbitrator had held four or five 
sittings, the matter was compromised by the 
plaintiff consenting to accept 1,300/. in settle- 
ment of his claims, each side paying its own 
costs. We have received conflicting accounts 
of the circumstances attending this compromise, 
but we are not concerned to weigh them. 

The Proposed Paris Metropolitan Rail- 
way.—A report nas been published of an inter- 
view between the promoters of the proposed 
Paris Metropolitan Railway and a committee 
of the municipality. The promoters propose 
to construct the railway on stone viaducts, 
except in the centre of the town, where it would 
be underground. The entire length of the 
lines would be 28 kilométres, and the outlay 
100,000,000 francs. The Government, it is 
stated, will not assent to the. concession until 
the entire capital has been subscribed. 

Messrs. Croggon & Co., the well-known 
galvanised iron manufacturers, have removed 
from No. 42 to No. 200, Upper Thames-street, 
where they will have larger and more com- 
modious premises. The firm is one of long 
standing. 








TENDERS 
For the erection of the Albert-road Schools, Romford, 
Essex, for the Romford School Board. Mr. John Hudson, 











rn 80, Leman-street, Quantities by Mr, C, 
tanger :— 

. J. Jerrard, Lewisham..,............+05 £4,373 0 0 
Giles, Enfield... sie en 00 
W.T. Niblett, Highbury ............... 4,220 0 0 
J. Abrahams, Romford \.......cccccseee 120 0 0 
Staines & Sons, Great Eastern-street 4,084 0 0 
W. Crockett, Camden-town ....,,....... 027 0 0 
D, C. Jones & Co., Gloucester........, 3,975 0 0 
J. Hearle & Son, Cable-street ......... 3,882 0 0 
EX, A. Forne, TBrigtel..ccccccccoccecccccccces 3,825 0 0 
W. Wood, Chelmsford ......cccccccsssee 3,820 0 0 
J. Brown, Chelmsford.............0s.000es 3,750 0 0 
Kingerlee, Banbury...............seseeeee 3,745 0 0 
Cl IIE excconncncescensabeseeneent 3,700 0 0 
TIED etccensncnccsecessceecenet 3,689 0 0 
Priestley & Gurney, Camden-town.., 3,688 0 0 
Bie Se EIEN - cccinsicccctncepniesizcen 3,686 0 0 
8. J. Scott, London-wall..............000» 3,683 0 0 
W. Shurmur, Clapton................00008 3,645 0 0 
S. Woods, Weybridge........... . 3,500 0 0 
G. Grimwood, Sudbury ...........0.+e00 3,493 0 0 
J. H. Johnson,* Limehouse ...,......... 3,393 0 0 
Bentley, Leicester. ..cc.ccccesscecccecsesegee 3,318 0 0 
T. Russell, Forest-gate poet 2,991 0 0 

; Accepted. 





For additions to Heathclose, Dartford, Kent, for Mr. G. 
Cooper. Mr. Edwin T. Hall architect, 57, Moorgate- 
street, London. Quantities by Messrs. Evans & Deacon :— 





Marriott Bros., Barnet ... sveveee & 2,083 12 O 
M. Patrick & Son, Lambeth............ 1,793 0 0 
T. E. Julian & Co., Southwark ...... 1,790 0 0 
Adamson & Son, Putney (accepted).. 1,790 0 0 











For road-making at Hoylake and West Kirby, for the 
Wirral Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr, Charles H. Beloe, 
13, Harrington-street, Liverpool, engineer, Quantities 
supplied :— Time 

Required, 
J. Nuttall, Bootle £1,558 7 3 ... 3 months, 
Garnett, Liverpool...... SABE Giu Bd « 
R..A. Aldred, loylake es ies . 6 os 
Wm. Harrison, West Kirby.. 1340 0 0... 4 ,, 
G. P. Jones, Hoylake ......... tae ©.0 w 4 « 
J. Taylor, Widnes ........-.0+00 1300 0 0... 4 54; 
P, Walkden & Co., Bootle... 1,259 00... 5 ,, 
E. Taylor, Hoylake ............ 1211611... 6 ,, 
Fawkes Bros., Birkdale ...... BiG 18 6 .. 6”; 
Holme & King,* Live ap’ FF) ee F 
MacCabe & Co,, Kirkdale ... 104616 6... 6 4 

bd Accepted, 
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For the erection of school for 458 children, and care- 
taker’s house, at New Southgate, for the Edmonton 
School Board. Mr. A. R. Barker, architect, Quantities 
by Messrs. J, 8. Lee & Son :— 








School Caretaker’s 
Buildings. House. 

Johnston .....000. co £6,315 OL noose £385 7 9 
Patmans co BRB OO  ccccve 342 0 O 
iE siectodinibhocdineesd 5,687 0 0 ...... 337 0 O 
= . 5,690 0 0 ...... 310 0 0 
Dove Bros, ......++« §,460 0 0 ...... 375 0 0 
AGAMBON ..,..ce0e0ee 5,234 0 O cose 306 0 0 
Goddards .........++« 5,014 0 Ones 332 0 0 
TONGUE ooccesrcccceees 4,873 0 O ...... 298 0 0 

| eee 4,837 0 0 wus 312 0 O 
Foster & Dicksee.. 4,776 0 0O ..... . 209 0 0 
TT 5730 DO O  cecove 292 0 0 
Gardener™........... . 4700 0 0 ...... 300 0 0 


* Accepted, subject to modification. 





For alterations and repairs to Nine Elms Tavern, Nine 
Elms-lane, for Messrs. Thorne Bros. Mr, T. J. Lynes, 





architect :— 
F. Higgs, [angubonengn Junction...... £400 0 0 
Larcom & Noble  ............cescccsrsecscesees 322 0 0 
Turtle & Appleton, Wandsworth ...... 278 0 0 
eee . 239 0 0 
W. Johnson,* Wandsworth-common., 235 0 0 
French, Lisson-grove ..........+:sssseeseees . 19710 0 


* Accepted. 





For repairs to Wick Farm, near Abingdon, for Mr, 
Newton 8. Smith. Mr. Edwin Delby, architect :— 

G. Thatcher, Abingdon £280 0 

Buckle & Wheeler,* Abingdon 

* Accepted. 





For alterations and additions to the Vicarage House, 
Sonning, Berks, for the Ven. Archdeacon Pott. Mr, 
Edwin Dolby, architect :— 

Williams, Abingdon (accepted) ...... £1,331 0 0 

For alterations to tower and chancel, Hatfield Church, 
York. Mr. Edwin Dolby, architect :— 


Athron Bros. & Gill,* Doncaster 
* Accepted. 








For additions to the Lawn, at Littlemore, Oxon, for Mr. 
W. Gibbs, of Fyntesfield. Mr. Edwin Dolby, architect :— 
Williams, Abingdon (accepted) ...... £1,550 5 0 

For re-building pianoforte factory, South-place, Euston- 
road, for Mr. W. G. Eavestaff. Mr, James Jolley, archi- 











tect. Quantities not supplied :— 
| RRS aan ee arene £1,354 0 0 
SOD .cootecssidunbedensnsiassescionsesotie 1,235 0 0 
ae 1,142 0 0 
Gould & Brand 1,049 0 0 








For shop-fronts and internal fittings, &c., at Megs '‘s. 
Woodhead & Clarke’s new premises, Shoreditch. Mr, J, 


W. Brooker, architect, 2, Railway-approach, London 
Bridge :— 
WW . EHRETIS .nccccccccceccccccccccsscccceee sseeeeee L090 0 0 
Kiddle & Sons .......cccccccccsccccccesccceee 680 0 0 
BOD .00crvecccccscccvcvccoccvece coosecessvccsssccesee 645 0 0 
W. H. Lascelles & Co. (accepted) ...... 581 0 0 





For alterations to the Relief Offices, Hoxton-street, for 
the Guerdians of the Poor of St. Leonard, Shoreditch. 
Messrs. Lee & Smith, architects. Quantities not sup- 




















plied :— 

Ee in csk cocuebtbeninnbbadedinenets £285 0 O 
Walsh ........ : oor 2820 0 O 
a TT HIE CL TN AP ON 280 0 0O 
I EEE OS 275 0 0 
[I hn ciceneenantnndibnieneentenneineswnannsiee 259 0 O 

SEES ee ee ae a ee 247 0 O 
SS tet ee 241 0 O 
Whitlock......... eieniihatbidabemeeneaninad 236 0 0 
SD ccocadestsbednstitnnsbebeatiddeandeaseoses 225 10 O 
Rouse ...... 201 0 O 
I cites iiniaceseased aaa daiaiaiaetraaiaenands 197 0 0 
RT Ree See 196 0 0 
SID hited ncatitennabinbintinidsinbiaith Siibbnenneninh 196 0 0 
ON PRES RTS eee ae: ee 185 0 0 
Williams RR AS 170 0 O 





For alterations and additions to 33 and 35, Queen’s-road, 
Peckham, for Mr. Josiah Messent :— 
Eldridge & Gee (accepted). 





For restoration of St. Etheldred’s Church, 


Norwich, 
Mr. Edward Boardman, architect :— 








Downing & Son £942 0 O 
I i celinniiistihiiiacie dia dialed ated 917 0 0 
RR : 821 0 0 
Hawes iédemnesntetsebuodeies peneecees 797 0 0 








For alterations and repairs at 147 and 149, Ladbroke- 


ove-road, Notting-hill, for Mr. E. W. Clarke. Mr. W. 
. Griffith, architect, 16, Guildford-street :— 
Steel Bros. (accepted) ...... £136 0 0 








For new water-mains at Chelmsford, for the Chelmsford 
Local Board of Health :— 





Maltese-road. Anchor-street. 
eee £5415 6 . £91 0 0 
H. P. Dennis ...... - s 100 0 0O 
W. Wood @& yy ia . 8510 0 
Bs BT  vcicocéosess 3910 O  ..eeee 7910 O 


* Accepted in each case, 





For the erection of two houses and shops, Hartfield- 
road, Wimbledon. Mr, R. Cruwys, Bank-chambers, 451, 
Brixton-road, architect, Quantities by Messrs, Franklin & 











Andrews :— 
I icine £1,450 0 0 
Tyerman .,........ 1,275 0 0 
Ackerman ......... 1,206 0 0 
RE a ET ee 125 0 0 





For making Buckleigh-road and sewer, Streatham- 
common. Mr. R, Carter, surveyor, 11, Queen Victoria- 
street :— 





McKenzie, Williams, & Co., Finsbury £1,031 0 0! 
J. Poole, Wimbledon .....ccossssesesesene 950 0 0 
J.Bentley, Chiselhurst ................0. 777 0 0 
T. Huntley, Loughborough Junction 73818 0 
fo | ea . 691 0 0 
E. & W. Iles, South Wimbledon ...... 678 0 0 
A. T. Catley, Lloyd-square ............ 660 0 0 
SS eas . 625 0 0 
H. Wilson, Lavender-hill ............... 587 0 0 
Taylor & Ward, Pimlico (accepted)... 60511 0! 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Dr. P.—G. R. 8.—G. A. R.—E. J. R.—S. & A.—F. H. W. B.— 
T. T. L.—G. & H.—J. H. 8.—C. F. H.—J. P. H.—R. C.—W. P. G.— 
M,. & Co.—H. C.—E. W. M.—B. N. T.—R. C.—E. C.—C Sons, B. & 
Co.—R. E.—T. D. B. & Son.—W. E. M.—M. & G.—J. W. B.—E. B.— 
E. D.—T. A.—M. & 8on.—E. & G.—D. R. & Co.—A. P. D. (Inquiry 
shall be made).—R. F., Haddington (we cannot give further infor- 
mation). 

Vorrespondents should address the Editor, and not the Publisher: 
except in cases of business. 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
oe, the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publica- 

on, 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

Notr.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 








NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 





Persons advertising in the Builder may have 
REPLIES ADDRESSED TO THE OFFICE 
46, Catherine-street, Covent-garden, W.C., 


FREE OF CHARGE. 
Letters will be forwarded if addressed envelopes 
are sent, together with sufficient stamps to 
cover the postage. 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Six lines (about fifty words) or under.............ee. 4s. 6d. 
Each additional line (about ten words) ............5. Os. 6d. 

Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Adver- 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
&c, may be obtained on application to the Publisher, 

SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under 
Each additional line (about ten words) ............2. 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

*,* Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Money Order, payable 
at the Post-office, Covent-garden, W.C. to 

DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed to No. 46, Catherine street, W.C. 

Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the Office 
before THREE o'clock p.m, on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertisements, and 
strongly recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be 


t 
™ ‘TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” is supplied »rrect from the Office to residents 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 198. per annum, 
PrePaiD. Remittances payable to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, 
Publisher, 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 














——- 
Best Bath Stone. 

WESTWOOD GROUND, 

Box Ground, Combe Down 

Corsham Down, . 

And Farleigh Down. 

RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Limiteg 

Corsham, Wilts. [Apvr. 


SEASONED 
CORSHAM DOWN, 
FOR 








WINTER USE. 
PICTOR & SONS, BOX, WILTs, 


[ Apvr, 


Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill Stone 
of best quality, in blocks, or prepared ready for 
fixing. An inspection of the Doulting Quarries 
is respectfully solicited; and Architects and 
others are CAUTIONED against inferior stone. 
Prices, delivered to any part of the United 
Kingdom, given on application to CHARLES 
TRASK, Norton-sub-Hamdon, Ilminster. 
Somerset.— Agent, Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 73, 
Charlotte-street, Portland-place, W. [ Apvr, 


Doulting Freestone, Of best quality, supplied 

from their own Quarries 
HAM HILL STONE, 224 Kilns by Sturtz & 
BLUE LIAS LIME 








Hann, Stoke, Ilminster, 
Agent, Mr. H. Mrrcuztr, 








5, Au Wy Pee oe Ham. 
mersmit 
(Ground or Lump), ona in 
Asphalte. 


Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. STODDART & CO. 
Office: 
No. 90, Cannon-street, E.C. [Apvr. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses,railwayarches,warehousefloors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [ Apvr. 








Immense quantities of 
DRY WAINSCOT, 
DRY MAHOGANY, 


DRY WALNUT, 
in all thicknesses. 
B. J. HUDSON & SONS, 
Whitfield-st.. W., and Great Peter-st., S8.W. 
London. [ Apvr. 


The Patent Vacuum Chimney Top and 
Ventilator, recognised by all leading Architects 
and Builders as best and cheapest means for 
curing DOWN-DRAUGHTS as well as for Ventila- 
tion of Drain and Soil Pipes.—R. EtzEnsBERGER & 
Co.,13,St. Andrew’ s-st.,Shoe-lane,E.C.—[Apvrt. ] 

















J. L. BACON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED 


STEAM AND HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS, 


FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &c. 


OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 


No. 34, UPPER GLOUCESTER PLACE, 
DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W. 


Illustrated Pamphlet on “ Heating”’ post free. 





CHAPPUIS’ PATENTS FOR REFLECTING LIGHT. 


DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
ARTIFICIAL LIGHT REFLECTORS. 


WHY BURN GAS?—CHAPPUIS’ REFLECTORS DIFFUSE DAYLIGHT. 
ham Palace, all H.M. Government Offices, Houses of Parliament, H.M. First Com 


British Museum, South Kensi 


Private Houses and generally from Noblemen’s Mansions to Artisans 


—They are exclusively adopted by and fitted at Bucking- 


missioner of Works, the Metropolitan Board 
n, Si n Museum, Royal Institution, Guildhall Museum, on board H.M. Ships, also Railway Com 
Hospitals, Institutions, Banks, Insurance Offices, Manufactories, 


of Wo 
ies’ Offices, 
? Work- 


shops. 30,000 in use in London alone, Patronised by leading Architects, Engineers, Contractors, &c., &c. 
N.B,—For Prospectuses and Diagrams, address Stamped Envelope to 


P. B. CHAPPUIS, Patentee and Manufacturer, 69, FLERT-STREET, LONDON. 


set ~~ POLYGONAL REFLECTOR 


(Latest Patent) FOR ARTISTIC and PICTURE GALLERIES. 


construction allows of the angle of light being readily altered so as to reflect in any desirable direction. 


























